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(We are pleased to present the following story on deaf people and politics, in which Witt and Ogden analyze 
some of the factors which contributed to the political status of the deaf community during the 1960’s. As 
always, feedback from our readers is welcome.) 


by Jill Witt and Paul W. Ogden 

P arents of deaf children often 
tend to beoverprotective.To be 
sure, there are sound reasons for 
exercising extra caution in raising a 
deaf child. The most obvious is the 
children’s inability to respond to audio 
cues and warnings. 

Furthermore, children who can nei¬ 
ther hear nor express themselves fully 
tend to erupt into action more often 
and more explosively than hearing chil¬ 
dren. Thus, the chances that physical 
harm might befall them are increased. 
Nevertheless, parents often go over¬ 
board in imposing safety measures on 
their deaf youngsters. 6 When too 
many limits are imposed, the child may 
fail to develop a strong sense of person¬ 
al effectiveness. 

An anecdote cited by Kenneth Alt¬ 
schuler (1974) demonstrates how well- 
intentioned parents can inadvertently 
inhibit the growth of self-reliance in 
their deaf children. A young mother re¬ 
vealed to the researcher that she dressed 
her deaf son, aged four, every day 
though her hearing daughter, aged two 
and a half, dressed herself. Upon ques¬ 
tioning, the mother saw that she had 
exaggerated the hearing handicap and 
viewed her son as almost totally help¬ 
less. 8 This is but one example of the 


People used to having little or no effect on their surroundings or accus¬ 
tomed to having others meet their needs rather than managing for 
themselves are unlikely to feel at home in the political arena. Political 
activity often involves a leap of faith-one must believe that one’s ef¬ 
forts will ultimately make a difference. For adults with little belief in 
their power to have an effect, making such a leap might seem both im¬ 
possible and unnatural. 


countless ways in which parents permit 
their deaf children to do significantly 
less for themselves than they allow 
hearing children to do. Reinforcing this 
conclusion is a New York State study 
which found that, in families where 
hearing parents raised deaf children, 
fully one-quarter of the deaf subjects 
felt they had been over-protected as 
children. 9 

It is not difficult to see how a sense 
of effectiveness relates to participation 
in political activity. People used to hav¬ 
ing little or no effect on their surround¬ 
ings or accustomed to having others 
meet their needs rather than managing 
for themselves are unlikely to feel at 
home in the political arena. Political ac¬ 
tivity often involves a leap of faith—one 
must believe that one’s efforts will ulti¬ 
mately make a difference. For adults 
with little belief in their power to have 
an effect, making such a leap might 
seem both impossible and unnatural. 


Communication and Exposure to 
Stimuli 

M any studies have shown a high 
correlation between political 
participation and the extent of 
subjects’ exposure to political thinking 
and public issues. 10;11 ;12 Such expo¬ 
sure stimulates interest, contributes to 
the individual’s decisiveness in making 
political choices, and reinforces his or 
her attachment to a particular party or 
candidate. 13 

11 has also been shown that the more 
sophisticated a person’s knowledge of 
politics, the greater is the likelihood 
that he or she will participate in the po¬ 
litical process. 14 Furthermore, people 
exposed to political thinking and social 
issues as children are more likely as 
adults to maintain a high exposure level 
than those not exposed as children. 15 

In short, one’s level of political par¬ 
ticipation often depends on early expo¬ 
sure to political stimuli. And early ex- 
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posure in turn depends on good com¬ 
munication within a child’s most signif¬ 
icant social environment, the family. 
But for deaf children communication is 
always more problematical than for 
hearing children, and in some homes it 
is almost nonexistent. 

Thus, we can expect that among 
deaf children in general, exposure to 
political thinking and issues will be 
low. And given the low level of expo¬ 
sure, it is understandable that the com¬ 
prehension and sophistication of deaf 
children—and deaf adults, since the pat¬ 
tern continues into adulthood—regard¬ 
ing political issues will be minimal. As 
two political researchers discovered, 
“that which is not understood tends to 
be avoided.” 

The basic question that emerges 
then is not why deaf people with com¬ 
munication problems are relatively in¬ 
active politically, but why, in this age 
of instant worldwide communication, 
they often lack the most basic commu¬ 
nication skills. Since methods of deaf- 
hearing communication exist and are 
universally available, why isdeaf-hear- 
ing communication still so overwhelm¬ 
ingly difficult? Again, the answer lies 
within the family during the deaf chil¬ 
dren’s early childhood years. 

But, by way of introducing this sub¬ 
ject, I wish to emphasize the fact that it 
is not my intention to label all parents 
of hearing impaired children noncaring 
or noncommunicative. In defense of 
hearing parents, it must be said that, 
for a person with little or no experience 
with deafness, the task of communica¬ 
tion with a deaf child on an ongoing 
basis is nothing short of overwhelming. 
In many families the difficulties are so 
great that the wonder is not that the 
level of communication is low but that 
communication occurs at all. 

The 1975 study of Hastings and his 
colleagues, mentioned earlier, goes a 
long way toward suggesting the extent 
of the communication problem within 
families. The study focused on all the 
prelingually deaf children ages five 
through fifteen in the Greater Vancou¬ 
ver region. Results showed that in 27 
percent of the families in which chil¬ 
dren knew and used sign language, no 
one else in the family could sign, in 22 
percent one parent could sign, and in 
only 8 percent both parents could sign. 

It is clear that even when deaf chil¬ 
dren acquire a means of expressing 
themselves, very often family members 


do not manage to match their skill. 
Within such families, the children’s 
knowledge of sign language has no ef¬ 
fect at all. Little or no communication 
is still the net result. 

Another study by Schlesinger and 
Meadow confirmed this trend. Here on¬ 
ly 10 percent of the mothers of sub¬ 
jects could sign. The researchers con¬ 
ducting this study reached some firm 
conclusions about the general lack of 
hearing-deaf communication skills 
among parents: 

The larger number of parents who 
had no useful means of communica¬ 
tion with their children is a source of 
concern , though many of the parents 
denied the significance of this limita¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that the present 
situation is unacceptable and damaging 
to the children , parents , and profes¬ 
sionals. in addition , it deprives the 
community of the potential skills of 
many otherwise competent deaf peo¬ 
ple. That a child can remain a stranger 
in his own family for years (or forever) 
can only be regarded as a tragedy. . . 16 

On a day to day level, the lack of 
parent-child communication is a source 
of endless anxiety, frustration, and rage 
for all concerned. The children suffer 
from a relentless inability to make 
themselves understood. Where no 
means of communication exists at all, 
the power struggles natural between 
children and parents are intensified, 
and more often than not are only re¬ 
solved when the parents capitulate to 
the child’s towering rage. 

Communication between hearing 
parents and their deaf children is often 
so primitive that parents are unable to 
give nurturance, let alone the exposure 
to political issues and socially oriented 
thinking that eventually leads to politi¬ 
cal involvement. Deaf children in the 
midst of their nuclear families often 
show the classic signs of maternal dep¬ 
rivation, so cut off are they from their 
parents by the mutual inability to com¬ 
municate. And parents are often more 
concerned with dealing with their deaf 
children’s temper tantrums than with 
such luxuries as encouraging them to 
become politically sophisticated. Thus, 
since political participation is a func¬ 
tion of exposure to political stimuli, 
and since politically aware adults most 
often were politically educated chil¬ 
dren, it is little wonder that the deaf 


community, plagued as it is by com¬ 
munication problems, has remained rel¬ 
atively politically inactive. 

Family Continuity 

I n families where parents are hear¬ 
ing but one or more children are 
deaf, the lack of communication 
and mutual understanding affects more 
than the children's familiarity with so¬ 
cial issues. A particularly far-reaching 
result, and one with great significance 
for the level of political participation 
among the deaf, is that parents and chil¬ 
dren are cast into separate political 
groups. 

In effect, the parents remain mem¬ 
bers of the group they participated in 
either from birth or after making in¬ 
formed choices while, by virtue of be¬ 
ing deaf, the child gains automatic 
membership not only in a minority 
group, the handicapped, but in a partic¬ 
ularly nonassertive subgroup, the deaf. 
Thus, parent and child are separated 
culturally and family continuity is of¬ 
ten lost. 

This circumstance distinguishes deaf 
people from other minority groups. 
Consider, for example, the function of 
family continuity in contributing to 
group identity among American black 
people. Each generation of black Amer¬ 
icans has been able to learn and profit 
from its predecessor, mostly via oral 
history based on memory. The personal 
experiences recalled and transmitted 
by parents and grandparents have even¬ 
tually resulted in a sense of the group’s 
history as distinct from that of the 
mainstream culture. 

Through continuity gained from the 
retelling of experiences, each genera¬ 
tion has benefitted from learning the 
history of the group and the special 
needs and political goals the group has 
defined for itself over time. In the pro¬ 
cess, each generation has grown wiser 
than the one before. 

For deaf people born into hearing 
families, no such continuity exists. Ev¬ 
en in families in which both parents and 
children are deaf, the chain of deafness 
is ordinarily short and eventually bro¬ 
ken by the birth of hearing children. 
Thus, although deaf people do come 
together socially and via education 
pathways, in contrast to more vocal mi¬ 
norities they rarely experience a sense 
of themselves as a distinct cultural en¬ 
tity with a legacy of common experi¬ 
ence. 
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Individual leaders have emerged in 
the deaf community, but most deaf 
people still lack a sense of being linked 
to others by common needs. Group 
consciousness is a prerequisite for con¬ 
cerned political action, and the lack of 
such an awareness among the deaf in 
part explains this group’s relatively pas¬ 
sive political stance. 

School Influences 

Most people acknowledge the pro¬ 
found effects parental attitudes can 
have in the formation of a child’s self- 
concept. However, experts in the field 
of deafness are less apt to discuss the 
effects of negative attitudes held by 
teachers of the deaf and other profes¬ 
sionals. Yet people within the field, and 
teachers particularly, often exhibit the 
same prejudices that some hearing peo¬ 
ple have against the deaf. These nega¬ 
tive attitudes are rooted in the age-old 
beliefs that all deaf people are abnor¬ 
mal, none too bright, and incapable of 
functioning as productive members of 
society. 

From earliest times, deaf people 
have been regarded as incapable. The 
impression probably arose from the dif¬ 
ficulty hearing people experience in 
communication with deaf people. Be¬ 
cause deaf people look normal, hearing 
people often conclude that they are 
feebleminded when they do not re¬ 
spond to speech. 17 Such misapprehen¬ 
sions were often institutionalized. The 
Justinian legal code of 530 A.D., for 
example, regarded those who were 
“deaf and dumb from birth” as being 
without legal rights or obligations. 
Guardians were appointed to conduct 
their affairs, and they were not permit¬ 
ted to marry. 18 

Another source of the deeply en¬ 
trenched biases against deaf people is 
the ancient superstition that deafness, 
along with other physical handicaps, is 
a punishment meted out by God. St. 
Augustine interpreted the birth of 
handicapped children as proof of man’s 
natural depravity, a sign that children 
were punished for the father’s sins. Al¬ 
though these definitions and explana¬ 
tions have faded, remnants remain in 
modern attitudes and beliefs. 19 

Many hearing people within the edu¬ 
cational community notonly hold such 
prejudices but inadvertently express 
them to their deaf students. They con¬ 
vey their biases by assuming an air of 


paternalism, patronizing concern, or 
outright superiority. All too often, 
teachers think of their pupils as “the 
poor deaf” or, worse, “the poor deaf 
and dumb.” 

For children whose self-esteem is al¬ 
ready low, exposure to such attitudes 
can be disastrous. In effect, deaf chil¬ 
dren incorporate such attitudes them¬ 
selves. However cruelly mistaken such 
notions might be, deaf children are apt 
to see them as confirmations of their 
own suspicions that they are less than 
perfect, less than competent, and less 
than effective in the hearing world. If 
deaf children grow to adulthood sub¬ 
scribing to such biases, their faith in the 
value of taking political action on their 
own behalf will be nil. 

. . . .since political participation 
is a function of exposure to polit¬ 
ical stimuli, and since politically 
aware adults most often were po¬ 
litically educated children, it is 
little wonder that the deaf com¬ 
munity, plagued as it is by com¬ 
munication problems, has re¬ 
mained relatively politically inac¬ 
tive. 

The theory that educators often 
convey negative attitudes about the 
deaf to their own deaf students is drawn 
from interviews with 15 prominent 
deaf leaders, 11 of whom are national 
leaders. All told of struggling in adult¬ 
hood to shake off negative attitudes 
about themselves that had in part been 
reinforced by their teachers. As adults, 
many had to take assertiveness training 
or Dale Carnegie-type courses to over¬ 
come their sense of inferiority. Others 
gain confidence from the fact that, to 
their amazement, they did better in col¬ 
lege and graduate school than their 
hearing peers, and were able to train 
themselves to look at their successes as 
proof of their competence. 

The interviews suggested that teach¬ 
ers, along with many other hearing peo¬ 
ple, seemed to confuse good speech 
skills with intelligence. Thus, teachers 
would greet students’ speech efforts 
with praise—“You sound just like a 
hearing person”—or criticism—“Oh no, 
you sound too deaf”—solely on the 
basis of the clarity of their articulation. 
Such an emphasis on speech turns tra¬ 
ditional education goals upside down. 


Instead of valuing creativity, inno¬ 
vative problem-solving, and intellectual 
competence, educators stressing speech 
over all reinforce the ability to appear 
“normal,” that is, hearing. Thus, those 
deaf students who are fortunate enough 
to have good speech skills, whatever the 
level of their other capacities, are treat¬ 
ed as intelligent and worthy. The de¬ 
structive corollary is that those deaf 
people with speech difficulties—that is, 
the vast majority of deaf people—come 
to think of themselves as unworthy, of 
low intelligence, and having little 
chance of succeeding in the world. 

Most of the interviewees recalled be¬ 
ing constantly reminded of their deaf¬ 
ness by teachers and being encouraged 
to view their deafness as a severe con¬ 
straint on their life choices. All of the 
respondents recalled that their aspira¬ 
tions to work in the professions were 
discouraged. Instead, teachers usually 
guided them toward vocational training 
programs. 

Many teachers in schools for the 
deaf not only tended to reinforce the 
wrong values and circumscribe inter¬ 
viewees’ choices, but were also overly 
judgmental in their estimation of par¬ 
ticular students’ worth. They tended to 
compare students openly, conveying 
through their behavior their opinion as 
to who in each class was better at 
speech than others, who was better at 
social skills, and who was most well- 
mannered and unobtrusive. 

Worse, shocking though it seems, the 
teachers often seemed oblivious of their 
students’ ability to read their lips and 
body language. A common memory 
among the respondents was of a class¬ 
room teacher freely talking to a visitor 
about individual students in a way that 
teachers of hearing children would nev¬ 
er do. “Oh, he’ll never learn to speak,” 
or “She just doesn’t get the point and 
never will,” were remarks typical of 
this insensitive behavior. Some of those 
interviewed speculated that this danger¬ 
ous habit was related to fundamental 
prejudice on the part of the hearing 
teachers for deaf people in general and 
a consequent sense of superiority so 
deep as to be unaffected by any 
amount of teacher training. 

The result in the classroom of these 
distressing habits among professional 
educators is the creation of a “pecking 
order.” The children themselves begin 
to perceive how they rank with others 
in the teacher’s estimation. Some lucky 
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few see themselves as passing muster at 
the top of the heap, but the rest see 
themselves as less than worthy, always 
a step below someone else. In the clas¬ 
sic pattern, they pick on the child below 
them in the peckingorder. Thus, all but 
one is besieged from above. 

Even in school, then, children whose 
greatest need is to be bolstered in their 
self-esteem and sense of personal effec¬ 
tiveness receive instead negative rein¬ 
forcement from their teachers and 
peers. As we have seen, the lack of en¬ 
couragement to think of themselves 
more positively makes deaf adults with 
such a background unlikely participants 
in the political arena, where one must 
believe oneself to be both worth the ef¬ 
fort and capable of having an effect. 

The Methods Controversy 

The tendency of many teachers to 
emphasize the value of speech skills re¬ 
flects another situation that affects po¬ 
litical activity and the deaf: The long¬ 
standing conflict surrounding commu¬ 
nication methods. Furious controversy 
has long raged regarding the best mode 
of communication for deaf people. 
Most broadly, the protagonists are 1) 
those who favor speech and speech 
reading, or oralism, to the strict exclu¬ 
sion of all manual forms of communi¬ 
cation, and 2) those who favor the use 
of sign language, either in addition to, 
or to the exclusion of, speech and 
speech reading. 

A great many people who believe 
that deaf people should speak, not sign, 
are educators and parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren. Many of them consider sign lan¬ 
guage to be an inferior language, one 
that consigns its users to the deaf com¬ 
munity forever and shuts them out; of 
the hearing, and speaking, world. How- 
ever, in spite of years of speech training 
and speech reading, many deaf people 
never master these arts or never feel 
comfortable practicing them. 

Though for these deaf people, sign 
language offers a more accessible means 
of communication than speech, the 
critics of sign language look down on 
signing as primitive. Where the critics 
are hearing people, they often fail to 
appreciate the capacities of sign lan¬ 
guage for conveying subtle meanings 
and fail also to realize that for many 
deaf people it is the complexity of 
speech itself that inhibits the oral ex¬ 
pression of subtle messages. 


With respect to political involve¬ 
ment, the difficulties most deaf people 
experience with speech represent for¬ 
midable obstacles. As we have seen, po¬ 
litical sophistication depends on expo¬ 
sure to political thinking and a knowl¬ 
edge of current issues. Such exposure 
can only be gained through some mode 
of communication—speech and hearing, 
sign language, the electronic media, or 
reading. 

As to the media, some limited at¬ 
tempts have been made by television 
networks to provide simultaneous sign 
language translations of major political 
and news events, but such heavily ver¬ 
bal programs are still accessible mainly 
to the hearing population. And reading 
presents its own problems, since some 
of the difficulties many deaf people 
have with speech and speech reading 
often reflect more fundamental prob¬ 
lems with language comprehension. 
Thus, the average reading level among 
deaf people—though many deaf people 
have no trouble reading—is well below 
that of the hearing population. There¬ 
fore, many deaf people are discouraged 
from keeping informed about political 


issues by the difficulties they have with 
reading. 

Hearing people’s biases against the 
use of sign language may be in the pro¬ 
cess of breaking down. Currently, along 
with the television networks, religious 
and public organizations and other 
communication-oriented institutions 
seem to be acknowledging the useful¬ 
ness of sign language in reaching deaf 
audiences. But the prejudice against 
sign language has undoubtedly been a 
factor that in the past has inhibited 
deaf people’s involvement in politics, a 
pursuit that rests on clear and constant 
communication. Even in such mundane 
matters as canvassing, soliciting signa¬ 
tures on a petition, or even following 
campaign speeches in order to make a 
voting choice, deaf people with limited 
speech and speech reading skills inevit¬ 
ably feel ill-equipped. 

The methods controversy is not 
strictly confined to a dispute between 
the deaf and hearing worlds. Conflicts 
between oralists and manualists and 
among factions holding with one or an¬ 
other method of sign language divide 
the deaf world itself. 
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The total effect on the deaf commu¬ 
nity of these unresolved disagreements 
is one of fragmentation. Instead of 
agreeing on a common mode of com¬ 
munication and using it to gain a voice 
in the political arena, the deaf commu¬ 
nity is split again and again by conflict 
and contention. 

Anomie 

The term anomie is used by sociolo¬ 
gists to refer to a state of detachment in 
an individual marked by cynicism and 
a strong sense of alienation from the 
mainstream culture. Anomic people ex¬ 
hibit a lack of values and a lack of di¬ 
rection. They feel ineffective, tend to 
believe that those in authority do not 


A related conclusion, thoroughly 
substantiated in social science litera¬ 
ture, is that people near the center of 
society are more likely to participate 
in politics than those near the periph¬ 
ery. 23 Those of us who are even re¬ 
motely connected with the social main¬ 
stream need only to ask ourselves how 
many deaf people we interact with on a 
regular basis, to know that deaf people 
as a rule stay much closer to the pe¬ 
riphery, where the flow of new people 
and new experiences is minimized, than 
to the center of society, characterized 
by a continuous stream of social en¬ 
counters. 

Deaf children who fail to develop a 
sense of self-esteem and personal effec¬ 
tiveness and who have difficulty com¬ 


. . . .the prejudice against sign language has undoubtedly been a factor 
that in the past has inhibited deaf people’s involvement in politics, a 
pursuit that rests on clear and constant communication. Even in such 
mundane matters as canvassing, soliciting signatures on a petition, or 
even following campaign speeches in order to make a voting choice, 
deaf people with limited speech and speech reading skills inevitably 
feel ill-equipped. 


care about them, and feel that any ac¬ 
tion they might take has no point and 
no urgency. For obvious reasons, peo¬ 
ple who score high in tests for anomie, 
alienation, and cynicism are less likely 
than low scorers to become active in 
politics. 20 ' 21 

A factor related to an individual’s 
participation in society, and thus to the 
anomic condition, is sociability. This 
characteristic is defined as a feeling of 
ease and graciousness in social relation¬ 
ships. Sociability is another personali¬ 
ty factor that rests to a great degree on 
self-esteem and is not present in indi¬ 
viduals who feel removed and cut off 
from the majority of “normal” human 
beings. 

Research has shown that sociable 
people are significantly more likely to 
engage in activities requiring social in¬ 
teraction such as campaigning, contact¬ 
ing politicians, soliciting political funds 
and consulting on policy. Conversely, 
those lacking social ease are less likely 
to put themselves in the path of such 
encounters. 22 It is obvious that deaf 
people limited by their hearing loss and 
language problems are among those 
least likely to engage in social political 
activities. 


municating frequently grow up to be 
cynical, nonsocial adults living on the 
fringes of society. Though not all deaf 
adults are fully anomic by any means, 
progress toward the anomic condition 
seems inexorable once the groundwork 
is laid in early childhood. 

As deaf children grow older, their 
awareness of themselves as “different” 
precipitates feelings of depression. 
These feelings in turn may lead to with¬ 
drawal from social contacts, particular¬ 
ly in the hearing world, and a growing 
sense of inferiority and suspicion. 24 
The pattern then becomes a vicious cir¬ 
cle, for one mechanism of coping with 
feelings of alienation is withdrawal. So¬ 
cial interaction is thus reduced to a 
minimum, the circle of interest grows 
small, and eventually the anomic person 
comes to inhabit a totally egocentric 
world. 

Anomie is an extreme state of exis¬ 
tence. Nevertheless, the anomic condi¬ 
tion is by no means uncommon among 
deaf people. The lack of political in¬ 
volvement itself is an expression of the 
detached, nonparticipatory condition 
that characterizes most deaf people po¬ 
litically. However, it is critical to em¬ 
phasize that such detachment is not a 


function of deafness itself. Rather, the 
society and the ancient prejudices it has 
incorporated seem to conspire in push¬ 
ing deaf people toward anomie. Ann 
Glass, in a discussion of the psychologi¬ 
cal aspects of deafness, relates these ob¬ 
servations, gleaned from her experienc¬ 
es in working with the deaf: 

When / started to work with deaf 
and hard-of-hearing persons in 1967, l 
had no idea of the extent of their ex¬ 
clusion from society. After a short time 
it became dear that they were given 
second class citizenship. They were 
shortchanged in society, and buffooned 
in the theatre. These notions kept deaf 
persons a group apart from the world. 
They were forced to form their own 
segregated groups. .. . 25 

Elsewhere, Glass continues: 

Hearing people are totally incapable 
of blocking out the lifelong influence 
of sound in order to imagine what 
growing and developing in stillness 
must be tike , 25 

Because of this inability to truly em¬ 
pathize, hearing people are unable to 
understand the conditions under which 
deaf people live. For this reason, the 
deaf minority badly needs spokespeo- 
ple to educate society about deafness, 
to clarify the special needs of the deaf, 
and to forge a public identity for the 
minority as a political entity. At pres¬ 
ent, the hearing population's percep¬ 
tion of deaf people is clouded by a mi¬ 
asma of misunderstandings, supersti¬ 
tions, and prejudices. As we have seen, 
the net result of these misconceptions 
has been to inhibit deaf people from 
becoming politically active and meeting 
their needs as a group. 

This paper is meant to provoke the 
reader’s thinking on an issue that has so 
far received little or no attention. The 
author invites comments and criticisms 
of any sort. All deaf respondents will 
receive a questionnaire to be used in as¬ 
sessing personal opinions, feelings, and 
experiences regarding political involve¬ 
ment. Responses from people active in 
the deaf community and other social 
spheres are particularly welcome. Ad¬ 
dress all correspondence to: 

Ms. Jill A. Witt/Dr. Paul W. Ogden 

Department of Communicative 

Disorders 
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California State University, Fresno 
Maple and Shaw 
Fresno, CA 93740 


(Ms. Witt is a graduate student at Gal- 
iaudet College. Dr. Ogden is an associ¬ 
ate professor in the Department of 
Communicative Disorders at California 
State University , Fresno.) 
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M.A. Programs in School Counseling 
with Deaf People Rehabilitation 
Counseling with Deaf People 


Graduate Training Programs 
Department of Counseling 
School of Education and Human Services 
Gallaudet College 


Gallaudet College offers graduate level training leading to a M.A. 
degree in School Counseling or Rehabilitation Counseling with 
deaf people. These programs require three semesters of academic 
course work and one semester of internship service in a school or 
rehabilitation facility serving deaf people. Qualified deaf and hear¬ 
ing applicants will be admitted to Department of Counseling Pro¬ 
grams on a competitive basis. For further information, contact: 


Dr. Richard Phillips, Chairman 
Gallaudet College 
Department of Counseling 
7th Street and Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
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The Deaf Student 



From Across The Lectern 

by Elliot G. Mclntire 


T he recent expansion of opportunities for deaf stu¬ 
dents has been discussed in print from virtually every 
point of view, including that of the student, the in¬ 
terpreter, the support services required, the educa¬ 
tional value of such efforts, and so on. To my knowledge, how¬ 
ever, it has never been looked at from the point of view of the 
instructor in a regular college classroom who finds a number 
of deaf students in the class. Since, in many cases, this is ini¬ 
tially a totally new experience for the professor, it is likely to 
create some anxieties among all concerned. 

For the last dozen years I have taught geography at Cali¬ 
fornia State University, Northridge. Since geography classes 
can be used to meet several graduation requirements, it is not 
unusual to have several of the nearly 200 deaf students on 
campus in our classes. In addition, at least two deaf students 
have majored in geography in recent years. 

During the last decade I have probably had a hundred deaf 
students in a wide variety of courses, ranging from large lec¬ 
tures to individual tutorials. Today it seems perfectly natural 
to me, but it was not always so. When it first happened, I had 
a number of questions, and am frequently asked about various 
situations concerning deaf students by those unfamiliar with 
our program. Therefore, I have framed the rest of this paper 
as a series of questions, together with my answers. 

Q. What special preparation did you get before you 
had deaf students in class? 

A. None. On our campus, each instructor whose class will 
have one or more deaf students receives a letter from the 
support services office giving the names of the students, 


and detailing the sorts of help that are available. But I got 
no special training, or workshops, or anything like that. 

Q. How did you feel about it the first time? 

A. Panicked! I had lots of questions. How would I commu¬ 
nicate? The letter mentioned an interpreter, but just how 
did that work? Should I do things differently than I usu¬ 
ally did? Would deafness cut the student off from im¬ 
portant material? If so, what? That first class was as much 
a learning experience for me as it was for the student. 

Q. How did it work out? Were there really problems? 

A. It worked out fine. The problems I anticipated turned 
out to be very minor. I have modified my teaching tech¬ 
niques a bit, but I suspect the changes have been as help¬ 
ful to my hearing students as to the deaf students. 

Q. What sort of changes have you made? 

A. I tend to use more visual aids. Maps and diagrams are com¬ 
mon in geography classes, but I take advantage of the vis¬ 
ual modality whenever I can. I don’t talk while facing the 
chalk board. I make sure that new and unfamiliar termi¬ 
nology gets written on the board. Of course, this helps 
the hearing students too. 

Q. Is the interpreter a big help to the students? 

A. My feeling is that the interpreter is an enormous help to 
me. I have information that I want to give to all of the 
students. The interpreter makes it available to the deaf 
students in the same way that the hearing students get it. 
It means I get through to all my students equally. 
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Q. Isn't it distracting? Don't the hearing students 
watch the interpreter instead of you? 

A. No. Sometimes for the first day or two students tend to 
watch the interpreter, especially in classes which are most¬ 
ly freshmen, who have never seen interpreting before. But 
the novelty soon fades, and we have so many deaf stu¬ 
dents on our campus that most of the time no one pays 
any attention. 


course or two in sign language, and often talk with the 
deaf students before and after class. Also, since all of the 
two hundred or so deaf students on campus know each 
other, they are more likely to have a good friend in the 
class than the hearing students are. We are a big Universi¬ 
ty, and a lot of students are isolated to some degree. I 
doubt this is any more true for deaf students than for 
hearing students. 


Q. What else does the interpreter do to help you? 

A. Nothing. The interpreter is not an extra pair of hands to 
help me hand back exams, or to tutor the students. The 
interpreter is there so that I can talk to the students and 
they can talk to me when they have questions or com¬ 
ments. The class runs just as if the interpreter were not 
there. 

Q. How do deaf students take notes? 

A. It is next to impossible for the deaf student to watch the 
interpreter and take notes at the same time. In some cases, 
support services provides a hearing student to act as a 
notetaker, but much of the time one of the hearing stu¬ 
dents in the class volunteers to simply slip a ditto master 
under their own notes. At the end of each class one of the 
deaf students takes it to be run off for all the deaf stu¬ 
dents in the class. 

Q. What about exams? How does the interpreter 
help? 

A. The interpreter isn’t there for exams, unless the students 
have requested it, and then they are there only to cover 
explanations that I may have before the test. 

Q. What happens if there is an error on the exam? 
What do you do? 

A. I simply write the correction on the board, and make sure 
the deaf students look at the board. 

Q. How do the deaf students do? 

A. Like any other group of students. Some of them do very 
well indeed. Most are about average, and some don’t do 
very well. 

Q. What do you do if the deaf students don't do very 
well? 

A. The same thing I do for my hearing students. I tell them I 
am available for conferences, let them know what tutor¬ 
ing services are available, and then they are on their own. 
They are college students, after all, and responsible for 
their own lives. I don’t take care of them, I simply pre¬ 
sent them with the same options as the other students. 
Given equal opportunity, most make responsible deci¬ 
sions and learn and grow. But best of all, when they do 
well, they know that they did it themselves, not because 
someone was taking care of them, or because they got lots 
of extra help. 

Q. Do deaf students feel isolated from the other stu¬ 
dents? 

A. Please remember that I can’t speak for them, but I don’t 
think so. Many students on our campus have taken a 


Q. Don't many deaf students have problems with 
English? How does that affect your class? 

A. It depends. Some do have problems with English, and this 
shows up particularly on essay exams and term papers. It 
was only after some time that I realized that for many 
deaf students, English is a second language. We have many 
students from other countries for whom English is also a 
second language, and the problems faced by the deaf stu¬ 
dents are much the same. 

Q. How do you feel about teaching deaf students 
now that you have done it for a while? 

A. Very positive. For myself, I find that I think more care¬ 
fully about what I do in the classroom (how can I make 
this clearer? what is a good example for this principle, 
etc.) than I would otherwise, and this benefits all my stu¬ 
dents. I think the experience is also beneficial to the deaf 
students. They find that they can interact with and com¬ 
pete with hearing students on an equal basis, and succeed 
or fall based on their own skills and abilities, and not be¬ 
cause of some outside factor. 


(Dr. Mclntire is a professor of Geography at California State 
University in Northridge.) 
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STATE 

COMMISSIONS 
FOR THE DEAF: 

AN OVERVIEW 

by Patrice Mezzanotte 


Mezzanotte: How have State 
Commissions for the deaf 
evolved? 


Pimentel: State Commissions for 
the deaf are probably, politically 
speaking, the greatest accomplish¬ 
ment of deaf people in the United 
States in the last 10 years. Before 
about 1970, there was a very decid¬ 
ed emphasis on the “mainstream¬ 
ing” concept in all aspects of life. 
This mainstreaming movement was 
a philosophical and economical con¬ 
cept that implied that we should 
move away from the single-category 
disability type of activity and try to 
structure programs that would meet 
the needs of a broad range of people 
with disabilities, rather than serve 
just one disability group. The State 
Commissions have proven an excep¬ 
tion to this mainstreaming philoso¬ 
phy. Getting laws enacted in so 
many states despite this prevailing 
philosophy speaks well for the po¬ 
litical capabilities of the deaf com¬ 
munity. 


Mezzanotte: How long have State 
Commissions been active? 


Pimentel: None of the State Com¬ 
missions are more than eight years 


old. Sixteen state legislatures which 
enacted a law to establish these State 
Commissions actually implemented 
the law in a very short time, and 
that in itself is quite remarkable, giv¬ 
en the economy of the times. 


Mezzanotte: Where would a deaf 
citizen have gone for help be¬ 
fore the State Commission ex¬ 
isted? 


Pimentel: For too many years the 
needs and problems that deaf peo¬ 
ple experienced were considered to 
be the responsibility of the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation (VR) agencies. 
No matter what the nature of the 
problem was, the deaf person would 
be sent to VR because the VR “took 
care of deaf problems.” VR was usu¬ 
ally the only agency in a state which 
had any interest in the deaf popula¬ 
tion, or which made any attempt to 
communicate with deaf people. Ev¬ 
en so, the ability ofVRto help with 
problems is limited by law, since 
they can only provide certain kinds 
of assistance and services. 


Mezzanotte: This obviously led 
to special services for deaf peo¬ 
ple? 


Pimentel: Right. In one sense State 
Commissions are in line with the 
concept of trying to move away 
from the idea that handicapped peo¬ 
ple should be served by only one 
agency, instead of having access to 
all public services. Thus, State Com¬ 
missions facilitate mainstreaming 
with an excellent advocacy program 
in cooperation with other state 
agencies. So, while State Commis¬ 
sions represent a single-category 
agency concept, they work to en¬ 
hance the mainstreaming movement. 
This mix of single-category and 
mainstreaming is a difficult political 
idea to get across to legislators who 
are not especially knowledgeable 
about deafness. The fact that it has 
been accomplished is a remarkable 
achievement on the part of the deaf 
community. 


Mezzanotte: How many of the 
State Commissions are run by 
deaf people? 


Pimentel: At present, nine of the 
sixteen directors of State Commis¬ 
sions are deaf themselves. 


Mezzanotte: What functions do 
the State Commissions serve? 
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Pimentel: Most of the State Com¬ 
missions do not provide direct serv¬ 
ices. In one way or another, ail State 
Commissions assume the responsibil¬ 
ity of working with other state agen¬ 
cies to make sure that these other 
agencies provide for the needs of 
hearing impaired people, and to 
make sure that the services of these 
other agencies are accessible to hear¬ 
ing impaired people. Most State 
Commissions have a formal meeting 
or survey process with other agen¬ 
cies to assess how, and to what ex¬ 
tent, these agencies have included 
the needs of deaf people in their reg¬ 
ular component of services. 

Mezzanotte: How do the State 
Commissions differ in provi¬ 
sion of services? 

Pimentel : They are not all the same. 
A few do provide direct services, 


such as coordinating interpreter 
services. They provide the interpret¬ 
ers for other departments and agen¬ 
cies. For example, if a deaf citizen 
has a meeting with the Health De¬ 
partment, the State Commission 
may provide an interpreter to help 
facilitate communication. 

Other State Commissions annu¬ 
ally survey what the state is doing to 
help deaf people in providing serv¬ 
ices. The State Commission acquires 
and publishes information for deaf 
people. They also keep in touch with 
the deaf community to find out 
their needs and priorities. Addition¬ 
ally, State Commissions provide 
public information to the general 
hearing public about deafness and 
hearing impaired people. 

Mezzanotte: How are State Com¬ 
missions funded? 


Pimentel: Through direct appropri¬ 
ations from the state legislatures. 
These Commissions are regular state 
agencies, and their employees are 
state civil servants. 


Mezzanotte: Will the State Com¬ 
missions be affected by Rea¬ 
gan's budget cuts? 


Pimentel: No. To my knowledge, 
most are almost totally dependent 
on state, rather than federal, money, 
although some additionally receive 
a share of specific funds from certain 
federally-funded programs. 


Mezzanotte: How does a state 
go about forming a State Com¬ 
mission? 


Pimentel: Through the political 
process of getting a bill introduced, 



GALLAUDET TODAY, Gallaudet College's quarterly 
magazine, is celebrating its tenth year. We invite you to 
subscribe and share the reporting of issues and events which 
have made the publication a consistent award winner. You 
may subscribe for the low cost of $3.00 per year in the United 
States ($4.00 per year elsewhere). Send your check or money 
order, payable to GALLAUDET TODAY, to: Office of 
Alumni and Public Relations, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 


TEN YEARS OF 
AWARD-WINNING 
EXPERIENCE! 
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educating the state legislators about 
the need, and lobbying for it. This 
is, of course, an overly simplified ex¬ 
planation of what in fact is a com¬ 
plicated political process. It was 
very difficult for the first few states 
to bring about the enactment of a 
State Commission law, because there 
were no predecessors. It is getting 
easier as time goes on because states 
which do not have State Commis¬ 
sions for the deaf are perceived as 
being behind the times. 


Mezzanotte: How do the State 
Commissions usually start out? 


Pimentel: To start off with, a large 
budget is unnecessary. Often a staff 
of even three people is enough for a 
start. The next year, once they have 
established their organization, the 
State Commission can request a little 
bit more money, and apply for some 
grants, and gradually they grow. A 
main advantage of the State Com¬ 
mission is that they are not big bud¬ 
get items for the State, and this 
makes them more readily approved 
by the legislatures. 


Mezzanotte: Why don't all states 
have a State Commission for 
the deaf? 


Pimentel: Some states have started 
up a resistance against them. In 
South Carolina, for example, the 
VR agency apparently feels threat¬ 
ened by a State Commission. They 
seem to be more concerned about 
protecting their own turf than they 
are about improving the access to 
services for deaf citizens. 


Mezzanotte: What is the differ¬ 
ence between a State Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and a State 
Commission? 


Pimentel: State Commissions should 
never be construed as something 
that makes State Associations un¬ 
necessary. State Associations are pri¬ 
vate and consumer-oriented. State 
Commissions are public agencies. 
Since the State Associations are pri¬ 
vate organizations, they are not lim¬ 
ited by a governor’s priorities or 
goals. The State Commission em¬ 
ployees are state civil servants, and 
they are limited to working within 
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the government system, and under 
the governor of their state. State 
Commissions and State Associations 
can work together and complement 
each other. For example, when a 
State Commission finds its hands 
tied, the State Association can come 
in and help. The State Association, 
on its own, is free to go directly to 
the legislature and inform them of 
the needs of the State Commission. 


Mezzanotte: Are there more 
State Associations than State 
Commissions? 


Pimentel: There are 49 State Asso¬ 
ciations in the United States, and 16 
states also have State Commissions. 
State Associations are completely 
independent of the State Commis¬ 
sions and, in fact, the State Associa¬ 
tions are directly responsible for 
lobbying for and establishing the 
State Commissions. 


Mezzanotte: How do State Asso¬ 
ciation members feel about 
State Commissions? 


Pimentel: Some State Association 
members are concerned about State 
Commissions. Even though State 
Commissions are helpful to deaf cit¬ 
izens, some people feel that we 
should not advocate the establish¬ 
ment of the Commissions because 
they are concerned that these State 
Commissions might do away with 
the need for State Associations. 
Some people feel that State Com¬ 
missions, with their state budgets 
and state employees, who work full¬ 
time, might take over the role of a 
State Association. 


Mezzanotte: As Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the NAD, how do you 
personally feel about State 
Commissions? 


Pimentel: I do not feel that State 
Commissions are a threat to State 
Associations. Let me interject here 
a little of my own thinking about 
advocacy organizations for people 
with disabilities, including the NAD 
and the State Associations. First, the 
goal of any advocacy organization is 
to become a tool of social reform 
and, theoretically, to eventually go 
out of business because the needs 


which caused its establishment in the 
first place have been met. 

Now, obviously, the NAD is not 
going to go out of business any time 
soon. But, if all public attitudes to¬ 
ward deafness changed, if our deaf 
citizens were able to get full and 
equal education and employment, if 
communication barriers fell because 
everyone learned sign language, if 
discrimination stopped, well then, 
we would not need the NAD. Our 
job would be done, and we would 
have fulfilled the needs and goals for 
which the NAD was established in 
the first place. 

Let me go back now to State As¬ 
sociations and State Commissions. 
When a State Commission takes over 
something like provision of inter¬ 
preter services, or responsibility for 
making sure that other state agencies 
are fully accessible to deaf people, 
the State Associations can feel that 
some of their goals have been met, 
and therefore turn their attention to 
other important roles. The new roles 
the State Associations play, and the 
new goals that they develop will 
change in focus, but they will be, in 
all likelihood, more sophisticated 
goals because some of the other ba¬ 
sic needs such as interpreter services 
have been met. The more basic goals 
we can meet together, the more we 
can enjoy the luxury of more so¬ 
phisticated goals and political in¬ 
volvement at higher levels. 


Mezzanotte: Do you feel that 
State Commissions are neces¬ 
sary? 


Pimentel: Yes. Even though deaf 
citizens are taxpayers and entitled to 
all the services that the state pro¬ 
vides for other citizens, deaf people 
are often not able to gain access to 
the agencies and services for a variety 
of reasons. State Commissions in 
part are a response to this problem. 
They understand what deaf citizens 
are entitled to, and realize that other 
agencies need help in delivering these 
services to deaf constituents. 


(Patrice Mezzanotte is a senior majoring 
in psychology at Western Maryland 
College.) 
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•JOIN PROJECT D.A.T.E. 

W| at the Mark Taper Forum, the most adventurous theatre 

in America, for special performances for the hearing impaired!!! 


Project D.A.T.E. (Deaf 
Audience Theatre Experience) is 
established to make exciting theatre 
totally accessible to hearing 
impaired patrons. 

2 performances during the run 


of each production at the Mark Taper 
Forum offer workshops about the 
play before the performance and 
post-play discussion with the actors. 
Plus complete summaries and script 
availability well in advance of the 


performance dates. 

These performances are 
interpreted in sign language for 
deaf patrons, and we provide the 
Sennheiser Sound Listening System 
headsets for the hard of hearing 
(available for all performances). 


THE MARK TAPER FORUM’S 

1981-82 

15TH ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


5 Dynamic Plays on Subscription 


A LESSON FROM ALOES 

West Coast Premiere 
Aug 20-Oct 4, 1981 

“No more powerful and meaningful 
event has taken place in any American 
theatre this season /” (Newsweek) 

A TALE TOLD 

by Lanford Wilson 

West Coast Premiere 

October 22-December 6, 1981 

A human comedy of uncommon 

warmth and subtlety by the author of 

the Pulitzer Prize winning Talley's Folly 

and Tony nominated Fifth of July. 


NUMBER OUR DAYS 

Conceived and Directed by John Hirsch 
Written by Suzanne Grossmann 
Based on the book by Barbara Myerhoff 
World Premiere 
January 21-March 7, 1982 
A compelling and joyful dramatization 
of the acclaimed and popular 
account of the elderly Jews in 
Venice, California. 

TALES FROM HOLLYWOOD 

by Christopher Hampton 

World Premiere 

March 25-May 9, 1982 

A play of luminous wit, imagination 

and penetrating insights of modern 

man in a world of social upheaval 

and frenzy. 


THE REPERTORY FESTIVAL 

May-July 1982 
A rousing finale to our 15th 
Anniversary Season: Repertory. 
Announcement of the plays and 
performance dates will be made to 
subscribers next spring. 

PLUS 

NEW THEATRE 

FOR NOW Festival 
A Special Subscriber Option. 

3 vigorous and experimental plays 
for an adventurous audience. 


Subscribe to Project D.A.T.E. for the 1981-82 Mark Taper Forum Season at 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICES! 

And celebrate the 15th anniversary of the Mark Taper Forum 
at the Los Angeles Music Center! 

To Receive Priority Subscription Information for Project D.A.T.E., Call TTY (213) 680-4017 or Voice (213) 972-7372 
or write to Audience Development, Mark Taper Forum, 135 No. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90012, for a Project D.A.T.E. 
brochure. Subscribe Today!! 


MARK TAPER FORUM 

Gordon Davidson. Artistic Director 


Center Theatre Group 
Music Center 







Executive Director of NAD 
Receives Honorary Degree 


On May 23,1981, Rhode Island Col¬ 
lege awarded Albert T. Pimentel, Exec¬ 
utive Director of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf (NAD), the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Public Service. 

The citation reads: 

“You have devoted your entire ca¬ 
reer to service to our nation's deaf and 
hearing impaired persons. As. a staff 
member at Gallaudet College, you were 
instrumental in the development of the 
College's National Academy, a unit 
which assists deaf persons to obtain 
many professional services previously 
unavailable. The film to train nurses on 


how to assist deaf patients is shown all 
over the nation. 

“You have developed and conducted 
political awareness workshops which 
have enabled deaf persons to learn the 
techniques needed to represent their 
needs to the political system. 

“As Executive Director of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, you 
have been responsible for making the 
organization one of the most effective 
national organizations representing any 
group. 

“Your entire professional career has 
been dedicated to insuring that deaf and 


hearing impaired Americans can live the 
fullest lives possible. You have proved 
that a disability need not necessarily be 
a handicap. Through your efforts thou¬ 
sands of deaf Americans are leading 
lives connected to the mainstream. 

“Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me and by the concurrent action of 
the Board of Regents for Education and 
the Faculty of Rhode Island College, I 
confer upon you the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Public Service with all the 
rights, benefits, and privileges pertain¬ 
ing thereto. In token whereof, I present 
you with this diploma and cause you to 
be vested with the insignia of the De¬ 
gree." 

Dr. Pimentel, 48, has been the Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of the NAD since Oc¬ 
tober, 1979. A 1957 graduate of Gal¬ 
laudet College, he also holds a Master 
of Education degree from Louisiana 
State University. 

Active throughout his career in pro¬ 
grams and organizations serving deaf 
people, Dr. Pimentel served as Director 
of Public Service Programs at Gallaudet 
College prior to working at the NAD. 

Dr. Pimentel was the nation's first 
deaf person to become a licensed psy¬ 
chologist. He founded the orientation 
to deafness program at the University 
of Tennessee, in which he also taught. 
In addition, he was a founding member 
of the American Deafness and Rehabil¬ 
itation Association. He was also a mem¬ 
ber of the Carter Administration transi¬ 
tion team, with responsibilities in the 
area of handicapped concerns. 


NEW MANUAI _The Victim/ 

Witness Project for the Handicapped 
has now made available “Victim Justice 
for Disabled Persons: A Resource Man¬ 
ual," by Myra Per-Lee. The 80-page 
publication provides information about 
physical disabilities; special needs of 
persons with hearing, visual, mobility 
and communication impairments; how 
to provide outreach to physically disa¬ 
bled persons; and resources for further 
information. To request a copy, write: 
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A caring book ... sensitive to 
the complexities 
of deafness . ” 

-Los Angeles Times 

“To the vast majority of hearing persons, the world of deaf people is dimly seen and vaguely understood 
if indeed it is seen or understood at all. In this sensitive picture of the world of the deaf, Beryl Lieff Bender- 
ly poses the hardest questions about deafness and tries to give the right answers (although, the author shows, 
there are no single ‘right’ answers in many instances). 

The questions which are addressed in the book include: What is deafness and what is it like to be deaf? 
Who is defined as deaf? What does deafness mean in the real world of social, psychological, and economic 
implications? What can we do about the most vulnerable of the hearing-impaired-deaf children? How can 
parents and teachers help the deaf prepare to live full lives when sign language may cut them off from the 
rest of the world, but lip reading may cut them off from each other? And what would happen to a family if 
one of its members became deaf? 

The book shows a particular concern for the plight of parents of hearing-impaired and profoundly deaf 
children. The author discusses educational options and decisions that face parents. 

Particularly in the light that she is a hearing person, Benderly has done an excellent job of explaining the 
world of the deaf from a thoughtful and sensitive point of view.” -Hearing Aid Journal 


'‘Scrupulously researched . . . offers to both 
lay readers and interested professionals in 
the health sciences a comprehensive layout, 
as rich as an illustrated story board, of the 
deaf experience.” 

- Washington Post Book World 

“A rich, fascinating account of the world 
of those who cannot hear.” 

-Smithsonian Magazine 


‘‘Engaging . . . The author probes and pre¬ 
scribes as well as describes, making sugges¬ 
tions to parents and asking far-reaching 
questions.” 

-Library Journal 


‘‘A thoughtful, well-researched study of the 
deaf and the hearing-impaired.” 

-Psychology Today 


Available at bookstores now, or, enclose a check or money 
order for $11.95 per book and send to Doubleday & Co., 
Dept. 2A-092, 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New 
York 11530 
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$11.95 

An Anchor Press/Doubleday Book 


•IDOUDLEDAY 




After waiting 50 years, Jack Wieland of Chestnut Hill, PA, accepts his diploma from The 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf from Pennsylvania Lt. Gov. William W. Scranton. 


Victim/Witness Project for the Handi¬ 
capped, National Academy, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, DC 20002. (202) 

651-5480 (TDD and Voice). 

• • • 

HIGH RISK SCREENING 

The State of Tennessee has established 
a statewide High Risk Registry for 
hearing impaired infants. Data collec¬ 
tion is being scheduled for implemen¬ 
tation during the Fall of 1981. The 
Tennessee Birth Certificate was recent¬ 
ly changed to include a question rela¬ 
tive to the family history of hearing 
loss of newborn babies. 

The doctor certifying the birth must 
acquire this information and include it 
in the birth certificate. Data will be ac¬ 
cumulated in a computer with the first 
results scheduled for January 1,1982. 
It is now estimated that 40 to 90 in¬ 
fants may be found high risk for hear¬ 
ing loss in Tennessee each year. 

The statewide high risk screening by 
birth certificate is a major step toward 
early identification and intervention 
programs for hearing impaired children 
in Tennessee. The Tennessee Council 
for the Hearing Impaired has estab¬ 
lished an Ad Hoc Task Force to explore 
follow-up procedures, testing facilities, 
preschool early intervention programs, 
and counseling programs to develop a 
resource packet and/or manual for par¬ 
ents of high risk infants, hospitals, doc¬ 
tors, and other referral sources. For 
further information contact: Donald 
Thompson, Director, Child Study Cen¬ 
ter, Tennessee School for the Deaf, Box 
886, Knoxville, TN 37901. (615) 577- 
7581. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY .... The most 
complete bibliography of literature re¬ 
lated to the employment of deaf per¬ 
sons is now available from the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. The 
selective bibliography lists all available 
articles on employment and deaf peo¬ 
ple, and related areas such as safety, in¬ 
surance, law and driving. The bibliog¬ 
raphy also lists current media products 
including films, videotapes, and cas¬ 
settes on employment of deaf people. 
To order, write: Rochester Institute of 
Technology, RIT Bookstore, One 
Lomb Memorial Drive, P.O. Box 9887, 
Rochester, NY 14623. Cost: $1.00. 


GETS DIPLOMA.... Fifty years 
after his classmates graduated from The 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Jack 
Wieland of Chestnut Hill, PA, received 
his diploma in an emotion-charged cer¬ 
emony last June. And it was presented 
to him by the Lt. Governor of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, William W. Scranton. 

The PSD headmaster refused to let 
Jack graduate with the class of 1931, 
even though he was an outstanding stu¬ 
dent and athlete, because he was habit¬ 
ually late for school. 

In those days the school hours were 
from 7:45 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., six days 
a week and Jack didn’t make it until 
8:00 to 8:15. It wasn’t that he was a 
slug-a-bed, on the contrary, he was up 
at first light to deliver 300 newspapers. 
He couldn’t even consider giving up his 
route because, in the throes of the De¬ 
pression, his family needed every pen¬ 
ny that could be brought in. 

Jack entered PSD at the age of sev¬ 
en and throughout his school years em¬ 
phasis was on lip reading and any stu¬ 
dent caught signing got a whack on the 
hands. Today the philosophy of PSD is 
total communication and Jack was 
quick to note how much more freely 
the students communicate. 

After leaving PSD, sans , diploma, 
Jack worked for the Philco Radio Com¬ 


pany for 11 years and then moved on 
to Leeds and Northrup where he assem¬ 
bled instruments for 33 years before re¬ 
tiring in 1976. 

Jack met his wife, the former Ruth 
L. Everitt, at a gathering for the deaf 
in 1938,and in April of 1941 they were 
married and bought the home in Chest¬ 
nut Hill where they still live. They have 
a hearing daughter who is raising their 
grandson and teaches school in New 
Jersey. 

Upon his retirement, Wieland had 
time to pursue his hobbies of stamp 
collecting and chair caning, but that 
still left him with time on his hands so 
he went to work part-time for a whole¬ 
sale florist. He is not too fond of being 
on his feet all day but he likes being 
busy and says he loves the smell of the 
blossoms. 

Wieland admits to feeling bitter back 
in 1931 when his 12 classmates gradu¬ 
ated without him, but says the special 
presentation of his diploma by the Lt. 
Governor almost made up for the 50- 
year wait. Even though he was the old¬ 
est grad of the 1981 class, he beamed 
like any other schoolboy when he final¬ 
ly received his precious document. 

-0- 
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Cindy Amadeo. 

Connecticut 

V. Dorothy Ford. 

. . . Wisconsin 

Alice C. Amann. 

. . Maryland 

Aaron J. Gorelick. 

. . . New York 

Robert Davis Anderson. 

. California 

Ada Gallaudet Gratz . . . . 

. . . California 

Peter K. Asquith. 

. . Michigan 

Robert Green. 

.Georgia 

Catherine A. Borab. 

. New Jersey 

Lena Guidry. 

.... Arkansas 

Mr. & Mrs. Anthony Buscemi . 

. . . Illinois 

Karlen R. Hinkle. 

.... Michigan 

Mrs. Mamie Campbell. 

. . . Kansas 

Margaret Hockema. 

.Indiana 

Lynn Cason. 

... Georgia 

Kathy Houghton. 

.... Maryland 

Robbie Cates. 

. . Wyoming 

Mrs. Beverly Johnson. . . . 

.... Michigan 

Georgina Charlton. 

. New Jersey 

Daniel King. 

. . . New York 

Robert Leroy Condit. 

. California 

Winston Lawton. 

South Carolina 

Barbara Coulson. 

. . . Florida 

De Ann Lindley. 


Sammy R. Dorsett. 

. Oklahoma 

Joyce Lipke-Niedelman . . 

.Illinois 

Ms. Shirley Egbert. 

. Minnesota 

Mr. & Mrs. Cecil D. Luck. . 

.Illinois 

Sandra J. Erickson. 

. Minnesota 

Dorothy Manuel. 

, . Virgin Islands 


When you're TRAVELING. . . 
While you're VISITING. . . 
In an EMERGENCY. . . 

- HELP IS AS CLOSE AS YOUR 
POCKET OR PURSE WITH 


FROM 



Compare these 
outstanding features: 

• Use with any phone 
INCLUDING pay phones! 

• Lightweight — only 16 ounces. 

TRULY PORTABLE! 

• Compact — measures only 7 3 /4”x4V2”x 
IV 2 ”, yet features a FULL-CHARACTER 
STANDARD KEYBOARD! 

• Big, bright, easy to read 

16 CHARACTER DISPLAY! 

• CALL STATUS INDICATOR! 

• Rechargeable batteries and battery charger 
INCLUDED! 

• FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY on unit 
(90 days on batteries and charger). 

• Handsome, protective leatherette carrying 
case available at extra charge. 


ORDER FORM 

NAME _:_ 

ADDRESS __ 

CITY,STATE,ZIP _ 

□ POCKET PHONE II $195.00- □ CARRY CASE $19.95* 

ADD $5.00 FOR POCKET PHONE SHIPPING CHARGE C-Phone Inc 
* PREPAID PRICE (Add $5.00 for C.O.D.) 553 Wolfner ’ Drive * 

Missouri Residents add $9.02 Sales Tax Fenton, MO 63026 

Please allow at least 4 weeks for delivery. ( 314 ) 343-5883 



C-Phone is 
owned and 
operated by 
the hearing 
impaired. 


Patrick F. McCarthy.Maryland 

Judy J. Medeiros.California 

Margie R. Meeker.Wisconsin 

Julie Miller.Alaska 

Ilene D. Miller.New York 

Michael Mitchell.Texas 

Kayelle Morgan.California 

Linda M. Oberg.Minnesota 

Frederick L. Ralston.Florida 

Sharaine Joy Rawlinson.Kansas 

Josephine Reed-Taylor.Minnesota 

Joanne N. Reider.New York 

Judy Richardson.Maryland 

Deanna L. Rocha.California 

Michael Rothstein.New York 

Rev. Deacon Richard J. Russo. . New York 

Ms. Ragnhild Saxton.California 

Valerie Schuyler.Oregon 

Teri A. Selzer.Texas 

Nancy Shook.Virginia 

Shelley Jumel Simms. . . . Washington, DC 

Helen-Tenney Smith.Massachusetts 

William & Maureen Steinmetz.... Florida 

Sherry L. Tipton.Arizona 

Sandramarie Y. Trice.... South Carolina 

Carol E. Vetter.Minnesota 

Joseph Kent Ward.Maryland 

Timothy D. Wata.Florida 

Rita Weinberger.New York 

E. O. White.Mississippi 

John & Edith Wilson.Maryland 

Wanda Wilson.Maryland 

Julie L. Yates.Georgia 

Lois Zerwick.Maryland 


AFFILIATED MEMBERS 

Douglas County Assn, for the Hearing 

Impaired.Wisconsin 

Kentucky Baptist Convention Language 

Missions.Kentucky 

CA Dept, of Social Services-Office of 

Deaf Access.California 

Aldine Independent School 

District.Texas 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED TO NAD 

Deborah Tibbets 

Robbie Farland (In memory of Sabrina 
Farland) 

Ronnie & John Blaser 
Josephine A. Murphy (In memory of 
Evelyn J. Poindexter) 

Mr. & Mrs. J. C. Long 
Glicka G. Kaplan 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary W. Olsen 
Robyn L. Rice 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcelus Kleberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Hendrix (In memory of 
Sabrina Farland) 

Virginia Hughes 
Frederick W. Orr 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott (In memory of 
Carol Dorsey) 

Lucille Garrison 
Cindy Jones 

Miss Arlene Lacks $797.00 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED IN THE MEMORY 
OF FREDERICK C. SCHREIBER 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott 
J ulia Carmichael $40.00 
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by Yerker Andersson 


Jordan 

Ziad Kabatilo informs us that he is a Jordanian doctoral stu¬ 
dent at Michigan State University. Under Professor Vivian 
Stevenson’s supervision he will work on the Jordanian sign 
language as a part of the instructional media in Jordan. At 
present, education of the deaf in that country is exclusively 
oral. 

Ireland -NAD 

Jerald Jordan has kindly called my attention to the exis-. 
tence of a magazine for the deaf in Ireland. Its title is Contact 
and contains club news, sports news, and feature articles. It is 
only two years old but looks very promising. 


Canada - CAD 

Several regional associations of the deaf have agreed to rec¬ 
ommend that deaf people boycott the Canadian-made TDD, 
The Visual Ear. It was manufactured by the Northern Tele¬ 
com and distributed by Bell Canada. Its price was only 
$350.00. The major complaint about this TDD is its incom¬ 
patibility with other TDDs. ( The Deaf Canadian , Vol. 6, No. 

5.) 

My colleague, Robert Forgues, has resumed writing foreign 
news for another magazine. In the past, he was a foreign news 
editor in the now defunct Le Quebois Sourd. His new foreign 
news column appears in The Deaf Canadian. 

At the request of the Canadian Cultural Society of the 
Deaf, Forrest C. Nickerson has agreed to produce a book 
“Deaf Heritage in Canada.” It is hoped that this book will be 
a valuable text in courses on deaf culture, in orientation to 
deafness seminars, in teacher and counselor preparation and a 
reference source. He has asked deaf Canadians to share their 
materials with him. His address is 1503-360 Cumberland Ave¬ 
nue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada R3B IT4. Canadians living 
in the United States are urged to contact him. 

Mr. Nickerson received a very large bronze plaque from the 
Canadian Cultural Society of the Deaf for his pioneering work 
in this organization. 


Sweden - SDR 

Nykopings Dovas Forening has only eight deaf and twelve 
hearing members. Most of the hearing are parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren. This club has been described in a special article, “Small 
Club but Important For the Deaf In the Town.” The club ar¬ 
ranged a banquet on its tenth anniversary. [SDR-Kontakt, 
Vol. 91, No. 6, pp. 12-13.) 

Spain - FNSE 



Albert T. Pimentel and Felix-Jesus Peydro 


Mr. Juan Antonio Samaranch, president of the Internation¬ 
al Olympic Committee, has accepted the invitation from the 
CISS president Jerald Jordan to attend the opening ceremony 
of the XIV World Games of the Deaf this summer. This his¬ 
toric step has never occurred in the history of the CISS! 

The FNSE president, Felix-Jesus Peydro, was invited by 
Gallaudet College to witness the bestowment of an honorary 
degree to Father Agustin Yanes Valer last May. He has recent¬ 
ly been re-elected to head the Spanish association for the next 
four years. 


Netherlands - SND 

A new TDD has been produced in the Netherlands. Its size 
is similar to MCM, Portatel or AM COM but in a different 
shape. It has space for eight letters. In Dutch, it is called 
“doventelefon,” meaning deaf telephone. [Woord en Gebaer , 
Vol. 1, No. 3.) 

Nigeria - NAD 

The Kwara State School for the Deaf and the Blind has 
produced an interesting magazine, The Gateway. The photos 
in this magazine show school buildings which look modern 
even by our standards. Its principal is G.A. Adepoju, a Gal¬ 
laudet College alumnus. 


Sports Results 


Volley Ball 


Nordic Championship 



Soccer 


WOMEN 




West Germany - Sweden 

3-1 



Holland - Denmark 

2-3 

Sweden - Denmark 

2-1 

West Germany - Denmark 

0-3 

Sweden - Norway 

2-1 

Holland - Sweden 

3-0 

Norway - Denmark 

4-3 

Denmark - Sweden 

3-1 



West Germany - Holland 

1-3 





Handball 


MEN 




West Germany - Holland 

0-3 

Sweden - Denmark 

i-i 

West Germany - Sweden 

0-3 



Holland - Sweden 

1-3 
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Records The Historical 
Achievements Of Deaf People 



Hard cover edition $26.95 


Sports 
Schools 
For all ages 
Easy to read 
Over 500 pages 

Filled with photographs 

% 

"Not only is this a book that will help 
deaf people to understand and 
appreciate a rich cultural heritage, 
but it is also a book which provides 
others with genuine insight into 
the world of deafness" 

Albert T. Pimentel 
Executive Director 
National Association of the Deaf 


Please include $2.50 postage and handling 
20% discount to NAD Advancing Members 

The first book to successfully record 
a comprehensive history of deaf people 

After years of exhaustive research, Jack R. Gannon has written a book 
that can proudly take its place among the classics of history. Deaf Heritage 
presents the joys and sorrows of the “deaf experience” in a manner that eve¬ 
ryone will understand and enjoy. 

In over 500 pages of pictures, descriptions, statistics, stories and anecdotes, 
Deaf Heritage covers the early years of deafness in the America of 1812, to the 
founding of the National Association of the Deaf, to current developments in 
the world of deaf people. 

Deaf Heritage will prove a must as a textbook on deaf culture, in orienta¬ 
tion to deafness seminars, in teacher and counselor preparation programs, as a 
reference, or simply as good reading. It will enhance any collection of literary 
works on deaf people or serve as a solid foundation on which to begin one. 
Deaf Heritage will enable deaf people of all age groups to better understand 
themselves, have better insight into the realm of deafness, and gain the inspi¬ 
ration to confront and overcome day-to-day challenges. It is truly a master¬ 
piece from which all readers, deaf and hearing alike, will reap benefits. 


Order Now!! 

ORDER FORM 

( 

This order form and your check must accompany 
your order. Please make checks payable to: 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
(301) 587-6282 (Voice and TTY) 

Ship order to: 

Name- 

Address_ 

City/State (Si Zip_ 

Telephone ( )- 









NATIONAL CO-DEAF PREP GIRLS PLAYERS OF THE YEAR - The Murphy Twins, 
Jayne (left) and Jeanne. They are now in Cologne, West Germany playing for the first USA 
Womens Basketball Team at the World Games for the Deaf. 


Girls Prep Cage Results 


It is interesting to note that, as in 
boys deaf prep basketball, schools hav¬ 
ing the best records in girls deaf prep 
basketball won their respective deaf 
prep regional tournaments as well. 

New York State School for the Deaf 
was 17-2 for the season, and Rhode Is¬ 
land had a fine 15-7 slate. Rhode 
Island upset New York State in the fi¬ 
nals of the Eastern Division 11 deaf prep 
basketball tournament held at Provi¬ 
dence. 

Gerry Dandeneau, coach of the 
Rhode Island team, tells the story best: 

“The crowd was just phenomenal. 
They were on the floor, hanging on the 
rafters, yelling so loud that I couldn't 
hear myself think. I started screaming 
at the girls, hollering as hard as I could. 


Then it struck me. Hey, they can't hear 
me anyway.” 

It was a foregone conclusion that the 
New York State team, based in Rome, 
NY, would win the title. It had gone un¬ 
defeated (14-0) in the regular season 
against a schedule filled with hearing 
schools. Everyone said Rhode Island 
and the rest of the field had no chance. 
Fortunately, the girls could hear none 
of these discouraging words. They dis¬ 
patched Mill Neck in the opening 
round, St. Mary’s in the semifinals, and 
then Rome in the finals. 

“Boy, did we pull it off,” chortled 
Dandeneau. “It was unbelievable.They 
had more experience, more seniors. But 
our girls just refused to quit until they 
they had won it all.” 


The School for the Deaf story has 
been told before, but it is no less amaz¬ 
ing the second time around. Last year, 
facing Interscholastic League competi¬ 
tion for the first time, the team finished 
10-2 in the regular season and made it 
to the playoffs. This year, with only 
one of five starters back, RISD enjoyed 
a respectable 6-6 season. 

Although there are only 45 high 
school girls attending the Rhode Island 
school at present, 15 are on the basket¬ 
ball team. “I think it comes down to 
the mentality of the school,” explains 
Dandeneau. “A lot of places feel athlet¬ 
ics are superfluous to the educational 
process. We feel exactly the opposite. 
We can point to examples of how sports 
has helped many of these kids.” 
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MSSD Rhonda Dyer 


Felice Pyser 


Scarlet Byers 


THEY ARE FIRST TEAM ALL-AMERICAN 
PLAYERS - They all are playing for the 
United States in women’s basketball team at 
the 14th World Games for the Deaf in Co¬ 
logne, West Germany. 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

CAPTIONED PHOTOS 

Headline and title are imprinted on B & W qua¬ 
ntity glossies for fraternal organizations, ch¬ 
urch societies, social clubs, college fraternities 
and sororities; class reunions, picnic & travel 
groups, convention attendees and team groups 
Free estimate and sample. 
POWELL PHOTO GRAPHICS 
P.O.Box 6475 - Philadelphia, PA. 19145 

JOGDODDCDDDDDaDDDODDDaDODaODODDDDDDDDOD 


NC Sara Wummer 


Bobbie Mitchell 
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EASTERN DIVISION I CHAMPION - Model Secondary School for the Deaf at Washington, DC. Left to right - STANDING: Head Coach 
Dennis Downey, Brenda Redmond (33), Felice Pyser (20), Sherri Coates (35), Assistant Coach Bob Winalski. KNEELING: Michele Sadler (25), 
Charity Reedy (30), Maria Ruiz (14), Manager Wendy Smith. Not in picture due to unusual circumstances: Grace Callery (starter), Marian Lo¬ 
pez, Dawn Dawson and Carolyn Dunn. 


No success story involving the 
Rhode Island school can be complete 
without mention of the O’Neill sisters, 
JoAnn and Nancy. Last season in her 
senior year, JoAnn was named the Na¬ 
tional Deaf Basketball Player of the 
Year. She now attends Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege—no surprise—she is a starter on the 
basketball team. Her sister Nancy is car¬ 
rying on the family tradition in exem¬ 
plary fashion. In the Eastern II meet, 
for example, she scored 25 points in the 
semifinals and 37 in the final against 


Rome. That’s 37 out of the team’s 51 
points. 

How are these for season statistics? 
Nancy amassed 399 points and 407 re¬ 
bounds in 19 games this year. That’s 21 
points and 22 rebounds per game. 

And there’s more good news. The 
5’8” forward-center is only a sopho¬ 
more. Nancy is complemented on the 
Rhode Island starting team by Donna 
Bianco, Susie Morgado, Marie Jordon 
and Rachel Ferreira. 

The results of the 5 th annual Eastern 
Division II play: 


Rome 

71 Vermont 

38 

Rochester 

49 Scranton 

34 

St. Mary's 

46 Maine 

20 

Rhode Island 

60 Mill Neck 

34 

Scranton 

56 Vermont 

42 

Mill Neck 

41 Maine 

30 

Rome 

53 Rochester 

31 

Rhode Island 

44 St. Mary's 

37 

Vermont 
(7th Place) 

52 Maine 

31 

Scranton 
(5th Place) 

43 Mill Neck 

33 

St. Mary's 
(3rd Place) 

36 Rochester 

32 

Rhode Island 
(Championship) 

51 Rome 

49 
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Many high school sophomores do 
not get a chance to play on the varsity. 
Instead, they compete on B-squads. 
Their goal is playing for the varsity. 
That is not true for at least one sopho¬ 
more in Faribault, Minnesota. 

Angela Kuehn has a different goal. 
Kuehn is aiming at Janet Karvonen’s all- 
time state high school career mark of 
3,129 points. Karvonen also holds the 
single-season high of 845. She made 
these records last year when she played 
for New York Mills (MN) high school. 

Kuehn is a5’11 ” forward on Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf’s girl basket¬ 
ball team. She, like Nancy O’Neill, has 
been on the varsity since the eighth 
grade. She has scored 1,199 points in 
her career thus far. Kuehn scored 357 
points in eighth grade, 408 in ninth and 
added 434 this season. She is averaging 
24.4 points per game in three years. She 
broke the 1,000-point barrier in Janu¬ 
ary. 

“Her skills, I think, are better devel¬ 
oped than, say, Janet Karvonen,” said 


MSD Athletic Director and girls basket¬ 
ball coach Ron Mitchell. 

“In addition to being a good shot, 
Kuehn is a good ballhandler, defender 
and rebounder,” he said. Kuehn aver¬ 
aged about 14.8 rebounds per game and 
has led her team in that area since the 
eighth grade. 

“She is so talented she could play for 
any girls basketball team in the state— 
or girls volleyball or track,” said Mitch¬ 
ell. Potentially, she could be a better 
ballplayer, if she were challenged. She’s 
the best in our school, in our confer¬ 
ence-even in our district. She’s got the 
talent to be a college basketball player.” 

MSD’s team record has improved as 
Kuehn has matured. The Trojans were 
8-7 during her eighth grade season and 
10-8 last year. They were 14-3 this sea¬ 
son, best among deaf prep schools in 
the Midwest. 

Because of the sparkling 14-3 record 
and Angela Kuehn, Minnesota School 
for the Deaf naturally won the first Cen¬ 
tral States deaf prep girls basketball 


tournament held in conjunction with 
the 27th CSSD boys basketball tourna¬ 
ment that returned to Fulton, Missouri, 
after a 41 -year absence. Results: 


Missouri 

38 Wisconsin 

30 

Indiana 

46 Oklahoma 

19 

Kansas 

47 Missouri 

41 

Minnesota 

43 Indiana 

14 

Wisconsin 
(5th Place) 

40 Oklahoma 

30 

Missouri 
(3rd Place) 

54 Indiana 

27 

Minnesota 

(Championship) 

47 Kansas 

31 


Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at 
Mt. Airy posted a second straight 20- 
win season and finished the 1980-81 
campaign with a 20-4 mark, best among 
deaf prep schools in the Eastern Divi¬ 
sion I. 

Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf in Washington, DC, had their fifth 
straight winning season with a 13-8 
slate. 

Both teams had a male coach. Jack 
Voss was in the sixth year of coaching 
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Write for your free 
color brochure today! 


This candle will say it for 
you anywhere and in any 
language. 

Colors: Sunshine yellow 
with jade green lettering 
and map outline 

Scent: Lemon Verbena 
7" x 7" - $10.00 


Lowest priced TTY 
anywhere and needs no 
repairs or servicing. A 
great 'fun' gift for your 
TTY-less friends. 

Colors: Brilliant violet 
with white keyboard and 
red display 

Scent: Jasmine - 3!4" x 5 
$7.50 


Inspired by the celebrated 
rose windows of medieval 
cathedrals. This one has a 
glowing message for you 
and yours—I love you. 
Colors: White with multi¬ 
color decal 

Scent: Gardenia - 4%" x 4" 
$8.50 


irs A GLOW WORM 


GLOW WORM 
CANDLES 
P.O. BOX 23436 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
20024 


Other Charges 


Postage and handling $2.00 
D.C. residents add 6% sales tax 


* This is a 'permanent' candle, specially constructed to be used without damage 
to the exterior design. When the 2-inch wick burns out, a small votive candle 
from your supermarket or dime store will keep it going indefinitely. 
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CENTRAL STATES CHAMPION - Minnesota School for the Deaf. Left to right - KNEELING: Paula Cook (45), Diane Stevenson (31), and 
Debbie Huncha (33). STANDING: Rebecca Demmings (35), Lana Cook (41), Coach Ron Mitchell, Angela Kuehn (43), Brenda Cook (23), and 
Manager. _ 


and hoped to bring the championship 
back again to Mt. Airy, but he had two 
injured girls, and that could hurt the 
chances of winning the tournament 
again. 

Dennis Downey is the new hoop 
mentor at MSSD which was a young 
team with two frosh, two sophs and a 
junior in the starting lineup. They 
played a tough schedule and improved 
gradually during the season. The team 
leader was Felice Pyser, a junior, who 
helped the team greatly throughout this 
rough year. The team practiced six days 
a week and sometimes on Sunday. Fe¬ 
lice did score a lot of points and helped 
Brenda Redmond, a sensational 15- 
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year-old frosh, and Sherri Coates, a 16 
year-old, to score also. 

During the regular season, Pennsyl¬ 
vania beat MSSD by ten points, 45 to 
35, but in the title game of the 5th an¬ 
nual Eastern Division I held in Washing¬ 
ton, DC, Felice Pyser was given the re¬ 
sponsibility of holding the young team 
together, and did a super job as she 
played the best game of the year in lead¬ 
ing MSSD to beat PSD by five points for 
its fourth championship in five years. 

It was interesting to watch three 
players in the tournament who are now 
in West Germany playing for the first 
USA womens basketball team in the 
World Games for the Deaf, and they 
proved that they were the outstanding 
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players of the tournament. They were 
Sara Wummer of Pennsylvania, Felice 
Pyser of MSSD and Maria Morrongiello 
of New Jersey. 


Scores of the games of the 5 th East¬ 
ern Division I meet: 


Maryland 

70 New York 

23 

New Jersey 

57 Lexington 

37 

Model 

40 American 

16 

Lexington 

53 New York 

47 

Pennsylvania 

54 Maryland 

34 

Lexington 
(5th Place) 

46 American 

33 

Maryland 
(3rd Place) 

47 New Jersey 

45 

Model 

(Championship) 

40 Pennsylvania 

35 
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NOW YOU CAN READ AND WRITE SIGNS 



Gtl f) 

Sign, 


/£ & 

Writing, 


FOR 


'°t\n 

EVERYDAY 

:> 

USE 
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& 

By 

VALERIE SUTTON 
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FOR EVERYDAY USE 

Teaches You How 
With Hundreds Of Illustrations 


EASY TO READ 


FUN TO WRITE 


“My own conviction is that Sign Writing^is a communic 
at ion tool of value. It can be a way of communicating in 
sign language over a long distance. VJe have already used 
portions of this book in our workshop on Sign Wnting^at 
Golden Wes, College " Paul Cu Hon. CSC. I SC 

Director of Disabled Student’s Program 
Golden West College 
Huntington Beach. California 


SEND CHECK TO: THE CENTER FOR SUTTON MOVEMENT WRITING, P.O. Box 7344, Newport Beach, California, 
92660, U.S.A. Telephone: (714) 644 8342 

TTY: Leave messages for SIGN WRITING® at Dayle McIntosh Center, TTY Number: (714) 892 1087 

SIGN WRITING* is a registered trademark belonging to The Movement Shorthand So< tele Irx a non profit, lax exempt, educational membership organization 


ORDER NOW 

Name _- Telephone # or TTY 

Address __ 

Please Send Me_Number Of Copies Of The Book SIGN WRITING® FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Enclosed is $20.00 for each copy ordered plus $2.00 per book for postage and handling. California residents add 6'V tax (Allow 3 weeks for delivery) 





EASTERN DIVISION II CHAMPION - Rhode Island School for the Deaf. Left to right - FRONT ROW: Cathy Reopell, Wendy Caswell, Kim 
Hagan, Lisa Acciaioli, Debbie Fuller, Donna Bianco, Paulette Boudreau, and Diane Harrington. BACK ROW: Head Coach Gerard Dandeneau, 
Rachel Ferreira, Susie Morgado, Nancy O’Neill, Marie Jordan, Mary Beth Seymour (manager) and Assistant Coach Judy Gladwin. 


Riverside, Arizona and Oregon were 
the only teams in the Far West that had 
a winning season, and they finished 1- 
2-3 respectively in the 5th Annual Cali¬ 
fornia Classic held at Fremont, CA, new 
home of the Northern California School 
for the Deaf. 

Walt Witczak is the new head men¬ 
tor of the Riverside club, and thanks to 
him, the*CSDR girls had their first win¬ 
ning season in years with a fine 14-8 
slate. They placed second in a pre-sea- 
son tournament, first in the California 
Classic, and third in a very strong Ar¬ 
rowhead League. We can understand 
how strong this league was because the 
league champion copped the state play¬ 
offs. The Walt Witczak-coached team 
did make the state playoffs, but lost in 
the quarterfinals. 


Arizona, under “Deaf Olympic” 
coach Carolyn Goodpaster, finished the 
1980-81 season with a 12-win, 3-loss 
record. The Tucson-based school had a 
bit of bad luck at the California Classic. 
In the first quarter of its first game, 
Scarlet Byers sprained her ankle very 
badly, and naturally she was unable to 
play again for the tourney. When you 
lose a player like Scarlet, who was aver¬ 
aging 20 points a game, it is bound to 
hurt your team a little. But Arizona still 
fought valiantly without her. In fact, it 
had a three point lead with three min¬ 
utes left but then foul trouble hurt 
ASD. 

This year featured one of the most 
successful teams that Oregon, under 
coach Bob Togioka, has had in a long, 
long time. They took a second in their 


league, and took third place in the Cal¬ 
ifornia Classic. Their record could have 
been easily 104 had it not been for two 
non-league games in which they lost in 
overtime, both by one point. A large 
part of their success was due to the 
coming of three freshmen, all of whom 
started on their team. 

Of the girls chosen for the All-Tour¬ 
nament team in the California Classic, 
it was obvious to most coaches that 
Yolanda Taylor, who moved to the 
United States from Mexico, was one of 
the best ball handlers and point guards 
on the west coast. She took over and 
proved to be the real leader of the Ari¬ 
zona quintet when Scarlet Byers was 
injured in the tournament. 

And all coaches agreed that River¬ 
side had some good players too, and 
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said that 5*10” Wendy Calhoun was 
definitely an all-star. It will be 5’4” 
Nancy Moore, the Classic MVP, and 5’ 
10” Shelly Freed, who bear watching 
next year. 

Results of the 5th California Classic: 


won the 4th annual M-D deaf prep girls 
meet held at Danville, Kentucky. They 
won the tournament easily, and the fol¬ 
lowing are the results of that meet: 


Oregon 

69 Utah 

17 

Fremont 

28 Washington 

13 

Arizona 

39 Oregon 

17 

Riverside 

54 Fremont 

27 

Washington 
(4th Place) 

82 Utah 

8 

Oregon 
(3rd Place) 

32 Fremont 

30 

Riverside 

(Championship) 

41 Arizona 

33 


North Carolina School for the Deaf 
became the first school to win both 
boys and girls Mason-Dixon basketball 
tournaments in the same year, as the 
Lady Bears under coach Sandy Turner 


Georgia 

46 Kentucky 

31 

Mississippi 

33 Louisiana 

32 

North Carolina 

64 South Carolina 

49 

Eastern NC 

53 Florida 

34 

Georgia 

37 Virginia 

32 

Mississippi 

52 Alabama 

51 

(2 OT) 



South Carolina 

43 Louisiana 

41 

Kentucky 

44 Florida 

41 

South Carolina 

62 Virginia 

32 

Kentucky 

46 Alabama 

42 

North Carolina 

66 Georgia 

44 

Eastern NC 

48 Mississippi 

38 

South Carolina 

32 Kentucky 

31 

(5th Place) 



Georgia 

60 Mississippi 

28 

(3rd Place) 



North Carolina 

73 Eastern NC 

53 

(Championship) 






What is N.F.S.D.?* 

A fraternal life insurance organization 
for you and your family. 


^ Hearing impaired 

^ Hearing (children, 
parents, relatives) 

^ All popular life insurance 
plans —and more 

^ Fraternal activities with 
members 


Everyone needs insurance But it is often hard to understand what Kind of life 
insurance is best for you and your family N F S D has agents you can talk to 
They can understand your insurance questions and give you clear answers 

N F S D is one of the oldest Fraternal Benefit Societies in the United States and 
Canada—we ve been around for 79 years And one of the best Call or write to 
us today and we will help you get in touch with one of our agents near you 
We care about you and your family 


*National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

1 300 W Northwest Highway 
Mt Prospect IL 60056 
(312) 392 9282 (Voice) 

(312) 392-1409 (TTY) 



Eastern North Carolina School for 
the Deaf at Wilson is the newest mem¬ 
ber of the Madison-Dixon group. Next 
year it will be an 11-team tournament 
with Tennessee added for the first time. 
ENCSD has a sensational 5’9” sopho¬ 
more leaper in Sheila Silver, who was 
voted the MVP of the M-D tournament. 
She set the M-D meet record for most 
rebounds in three games with 105 car¬ 
oms, or an average of 35 rebounds a 
game. Wow! Yet she averaged only 10.3 
rebounds per game in 22 contests for 
the season. 

As expected, North Carolina had the 
best record among M-D schools with a 
fine 14-10 mark. Camilla Ramborger 
coached South Carolina to finish the 
season with a 13-12 record. The Green 
Hornets placed fifth in the M-D tour¬ 
nament, and it was interesting to note 
that in all four M-D plays they have on¬ 
ly lost 3 games and they have all been 
to North Carolina, and they also have 
won the most games with 11. 

Other schools having a winning sea¬ 
son were Alabama (12-6), Lexington 
(14-1), Virginia (8-6), Wisconsin (8-3), 
New York (8-7), Rochester (10-6), and 
St. Mary’s (9-7). New Jersey and Mich¬ 
igan were 10-10 each. 

Nancy O’Neill was tops among deaf 
prepsters in rebounding. She grabbed 
407 rebounds in 19 games for an aver¬ 
age of 21.1 caroms per game. She will 
be the first female 1,000 rebounder 
that the Rhode Island school has had. 
Other top rebounders of the 1980-81 
season were Jayne Murphy of Rome 
(20.2), Chinita Gunnings of North Car¬ 
olina (17.7), Celine Dreher of Pennsyl¬ 
vania (16.7), Nina Hicks of New Mexico 
(16.4), Sally Ripley of Kansas (15.3), 
Lorraine Crawford of Florida (15.2), 
and Angela Kuehn of Minnesota (14.8). 

Although the New York School for 
the Deaf at Rome lost two tough tour¬ 
nament games, the Trojans truly had 
an outstanding year, finishing with a 
17-2 record. Some of the highlights in¬ 
cluded winning the public school league 
championship with a perfect 10-0 rec¬ 
ord, recording the most number of wins 
in one season in the school’s history. 

Another first was getting to the semi¬ 
final game of the Section III public high 
school tournament. 
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CALIFORNIA CLASSIC CHAMPION - Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf at Riverside. Left 
to right - KNEELING: Karen Shely (15), 
Lupe Macedo (24),Teri Chance (12). STAND¬ 
ING: Assistant Coach David Fontana, Nancy 
Moore (30), Shelly Freed (22), Jillisa Tuthill 
(32), Wendy Calhoun (11), Julie Agnew (10), 
Head Coach Walt Witczak. Not in picture: 
Joyce Cook and Ruth Rodriguez. 
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The Nation's top 15 scorers: 





G 

Pts. 

Avg. 

Rhonda Dyer, Missouri. 

... 20 

517 

25.9 

Angela Kuehn, Minnesota. 

. . . 17 

434 

25.5 

Sara Wummer, Pennsylvania. 

... 24 

548 

22.8 

Sheila Silver, Eastern NC. 

... 22 

479 

21.7 

Nancy O'Neill, Rhode Island. 

. . . 19 

399 

21.0 

Sammy Hill, Wisconsin. 

. . . 11 

225 

20.5 

Scarlet Byers, Arizona. 

. . . 14 

284 

20.2 

Roxanne Dawes, Alabama. 

... 17 

344 

20.2 

Jeanne Murphy, Rome. 

... 19 

377 

19.8 

Patty Palmer, Rochester. 

... 16 

302 

18.8 

Sally Ripley, Kansas. 

... 18 

311 

17.3 

Wanda Esquibel, New Mexico. 

... 18 

297 

16.5 

Maria Morrongiello, New Jersey. . . . 

... 20 

320 

16.0 

Jayne Murphy, Rome. 

... 19 

297 

15.6 

Robbin Washington, Michigan. 

... 18 

277 

15.3 

Della Stephens, South Carolina . . . . 

... 26 

366 

14.6 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership .$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation . 25.00 

* Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 


DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $ 11.00 for two years. Send re¬ 
mittance to the National Association of 
the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, MD 20910 





























Both of the Murphy twins had a tre¬ 
mendous year. They meant so much 
more to the team than points and re¬ 
bounds. Much of the year, teams would 
double-team them to try and slow the 

Trojans down, but the twins play the 
game too well. They were simply out¬ 
standing and their team leadership was 
excellent. Their team record during 
their four-year high school basketball 
career was 55-17. During their junior 
and senior years it was 32-5! They truly 
had outstanding credentials, so Jayne 
and Jeanne Murphy are our Co-Deaf 
Prep Women Basketball Players of the 
Year 1981. 


Team of the year? Pennsylvania. It 
had another 20-win season. 

Coach of the year? Gerry Dandeneau 
of Rhode Island. He did a great job with 
a very young team. In the last four win¬ 
ning seasons, his girls have won 62 and 
lost 22. 

Last year we reported about the re¬ 
markable record of the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf junior high boys 
basketball team. The MSD Bulldogs 
won 60 games in a row without a loss 
from 1978-1981, under coach Gordon 
Weir. This is surely a national deaf prep 
record. The 1980-81 Junior High boys 


were favored to win their third CAC 
Championship, but choked in the fi¬ 
nals to end their winning streak and 
concluded the year with a 23-1 mark. 

- ♦- 


SOCIAL WORKER 

Social Worker position available in 
group home program for deaf adolescent 
boys in New York City. MSW or MS 
counseling; experience and ASL required. 
Send resume to M. Lynott of: 

New York Foundling Hospital 
1175 3rd Avenue (68th Street) 

New York, NY 10021 


WAKE-UP 

ALARMS 


The COPAL MG-111 



• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 

• DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 

• USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE VL3 VIBRATOR 


PRICE:* 39,00 



THE VL-3 VIBRATOR 



For the deaf and hard of hearing who are 
heavy sleepers. Mounted on headboard 
or caseboard of the bed, will shake the 
bed vigorously when activated by Clock- 
Timer, Baby-Cry Alert, or other signaling 
device. Has an air-cooled motor. 


- W ■ I T i FO» OU« COMF1 III BROCHURf SIT 


VI BRALIT E ^ 
PRODUCTS, INC 


f 

/ P.O.Box 23578 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307 
(305) 563-8731 (Voice) 


ONE PICTURE IS WORTH 
A 1,700 CHARACTER 
DISPLAY... _ 


WITH THE 

C-PHONE-1A 

HOME OR OFFICE TDD! 








The on/y TDD utilizing a CRT Display 
- NO PAPER EVER NEEDED! 

FULL 24 Lines at-a-glance, 

1,700 Character TOTAL MEMORY! 
FULL 4-ROW KEYBOARD means 
never shifting for numbers! 

1,600 Character “prepared ahead” 
message capability — great for 
business transmittals. 

AUTOMATIC LINEFEED and 
RETURN! 

Convenient printer or tape recorder 
output for long-term hard copy 
storage. 

FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY 
(90 days CRT display) 

Safe, simple, economical 
and C-PHONE DEPENDABLE! 


■ ■ 

ORDER FORM 

mm 

■ ■ 


NAMF. 

mm 



ADDRESS 

V*VAV 




V.VmV 



CITY, STATE, ZIP 




□ C-PHONE 1-A $695.00 




ADD $20.00 FOR SHIPPING CHARGES. 

C-Phone, Inc. 



• PREPAID PRICE (Add $5 00 for COD.) 

553 Wolfner Drive 



Missouri Residents Add $32.15 Sales Tax. 

Fenton, MO 63026 


■ ■ 

Please allow at least 4 weeks for delivery. 

(314) 343-5883 

u ■ 


C-Phone is 
owned and 
operated by 
the hearing 
impaired. 
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5th Annual Deaf Prep 

GIRLS BASKETBALL ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 


Av. Pts. 
Per 


Name and School 

Age 

Ht. 

Wt. 

Class 

Game 

Coach 

Scarlet Byers, Arizona .... 

.18 

5-8 

140 

Sr. 

20.2 

Goodpaster 

Rhonda Dyer, Missouri. . . . 

.18 

5-8 

135 

Sr. 

25.9 

Haus 

Jayne Murphy, Rome. 

.18 

5-8 

120 

Sr. 

15.6 

Baker 

Bobbie Mitchell, No. Carolina 

. 18 

5-7 

120 

Sr. 

15.3 

Turner 

Nancy O'Neill, Rhode Island 

.16 

5-8 

135 

Soph. 

18.1 

Dandeneau 

Olivia Chambers, Georgia . . 

.18 

5-9 

130 

Sr. 

13.2 

Wade 

Angela Kuehn, Minnesota . . 

. 16 

5-11 

145 

Soph. 

25.5 

Mitchell 

Sally Scannell, Arizona. . . . 

.18 

6-1 

150 

Sr. 

11.0 

Goodpaster 

Wendy Calhoun, Riverside . . 

.17 

5-10 

130 

Jr. 

12.0 

Witczak 

Jeanne Murphy, Rome .... 

.18 

5-7 

115 

Sr. 

19.8 

Baker 

Sara Wummer, Pennsylvania . 

.17 

5-4 

125 

Jr. 

22.8 

Voss 

Della Stephens, So. Carolina. 

.18 

5-1 

110 

Sr. 

14.6 

Ramborger 

Felice Pyser, Model. 

.16 

5-8 

125 

Jr. 

12.0 

Downey 

Maria Morrongiello, N.J. 

. 18 

5-3 

120 

Sr. 

16.0 

Barnabei 


SECOND TEAM: Robin Washington, 6-0, Sr., Michigan; Wanda Esquibel, 5-5, Sr., New 
Mexico; Daphne Wright, 5-7, Jr., North Carolina; Jane Locke, 5-8, Sr., Maryland; Sheila 
Silver, 5-9, Soph., Eastern NC; Celine Dreher, 5-10, Sr., Pennsylvania; Patty Palmer, 5-5, 
Sr., Rochester; Yolanda Taylor, 5-5, Sr., Arizona; Sally Ripley, 5-8, Soph., Kansas; Be¬ 
linda McCleese, 6-0, Sr., Virginia; Nancy Moore, 5-4, Soph., Riverside; and Roxanne 
Dawes, 5-3, Soph., Alabama. 

SPECIAL MENTION: Brenda Redmond, 5-6, Frosh, Model; Deana Armstrong, 5-6, 
Frosh, Oregon; Shelly Freed, 5-10, Jr., Riverside; Brenda White, 5-5, Soph., Missouri; 
Christine Ross, 5-6, Soph., St. Mary's; Donna Bianco, 5-0, Jr., Rhode Island; and Rachel 
Ferreira, 5-4, Frosh, Rhode Island. 


MASON-DIXON CHAMPION - North Car¬ 
olina School for the Deaf at Morganton. 
Left to right - FRONT ROW: Chinita Gun¬ 
nings (14), Denise Warren (21), Bobbie 
Mitchell (22), Head Coach Sandy Turner, 
Daphne Wright (20), Linda Dees (12). MID¬ 
DLE ROW: Bernice Robbins, Martha Nich¬ 
ols, Kaye Garrison, Denise Spivey, Valerie 
Snyder, Brenda Lusk. BACK ROW: Manager 
Ann Solesby, Manager Paula Neal, Manager 
Karen McKoy, Manager Randy Stutz. 



IMPACT Advertising 

■ Immediate 

■ For months 

■ Even for years 

To reach the BROADEST 
segment of prospective 
deaf customers 
—advertise in 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


At the crossroads of America 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a m.; Worship, 10:45 am; and 
7:00 p.m; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 
services for the deaf 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, < 216> 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice 


MARANATHA A/G DEAF CHURCH 
5511 W. Burleigh 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.. Morning Worship 
10:45 a.m., Sunday Evening, 6:30 p.m., 
Wed. Eve., Bible Study & Prayer, 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor 

Rev. Hedy L. Miller 
Phone Voice & TTY 
(414) 355-9258 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf 

BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 

Sunday School, 9:30 a m ; Worship Hour, 10:45 a m ; 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p m. 

All services in Total communication 
Rev. Fred E Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (OfTice) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to 

HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 S. Snelllng Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 

Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a.m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 
7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


When in the New York City area, visit. . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 

Sunday School-10:00a.m. 

Worship Service-11:00a.m. 

Wednesday Bible study-8:00 p.m. 

All services in Total Communication. Monthly 
captioned movies. 

The Rev. Croft M. Pentz, Pastor. 

Phone (201) 355-9568 


FREDERICK DEAF ASSEMBLY 
OF GOD 

Maryland 194 South of Walkersville 
North of Frederick 

In Education Way of Calvary 
Assembly of God 
Sunday School: 10:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 11:00 a.m. 
Friday Evening Bible Study at 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Ronald P. Simmons, Pastor 
Voice: 301-663-1962 
TTY: 301-662-7921 


You arc welcome to worship with us at. . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 

2100-44th Street S.W. 

Grand Rapids, Ml 49509 

Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 

Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul I rigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 


r 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH .. . welcomes you! 

100 E. Pino, Orlando, FL 32801 /X 

Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 (j &jlft 

Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 a m.; worship service 10:30 
a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 

81 Licking View Dr., Heath, O. 43065 

Phone (614) 522-3600 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 
Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 
service, 6:30 p.m. 

Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Ronton, Wash. 
96055 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H DeBerry Sunday School, 9:45 am; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pino Bluff, Ark. 

“A Church Seeking to Serve . . .Not Just 
Survive!” 

Explore exciting “Frontiers in Faith” with 
us in our Sunday School at 9:45 a.m., wor¬ 
ship services at 10:55 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., 
and Wednesday Bible study at 7:00 p.m. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Mike Huekabee, Pastor 


APPLEWOOO BAPTIST CHURCH 
Danvar, Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Ava. Whaat Rkiga, Colo. 
80033 

Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m and 
7:00 p m 

Worship With Us 


Come and learn God’s word at . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Oraanty Dr., Oakland, CalH. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m . Worship, 11 a m & 7 p.m . 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed Bible and prayer. 

7:30 p.m 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor James L. Parker, B. S , M. Div , Th M 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5627 Naw Cut Rd., Loulavllla KY 40214 

Voice/TTY (502) 361-9296 

The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun¬ 
day worship services at 11 a.m. and 6 p.m.; Wednes¬ 
day evening service at 7 p.m. 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A. C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 
Temple. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Comar Clavaland A Oscaola, Downtown 
Claarwatar, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 am, Sunday SjwooI, 11:00 a.m , Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a m , Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convantion St., Baton Rougo, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg Sunday School, 9:00 am. 
for all ages Worship services, 10:30 a m 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


AMERICAN 
MISSIONS TO 
THE DEAF, INC. 

o 

Independent, 
Fundamental 
Mission Board 


Foreign Missions in Jamaica 
and Central America 

BibleCorresponsence School 
Hearing Hearts Magazine 
Christian Literature 
Bible Conferences 

Transparency Lessons to loan 
Deaf Evangelists for your 
church 

Deaf and hearing missionary 
applications accepted. 

Write for more information: 
American Missions to the Deaf 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 425, Dept. DA 
State Line, PA 17263 
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LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Deaf Ministries Office 
Louisiana Baptist Building 
1250 MacArthur Drive 
P.O. Box 311, Alexandria, LA 71301 
Main Number - (318) 448-3402 
TDD - (318) 442-1920 
LA Toll Free - (800) 622-6549 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
430 Jackson street 
P.O. Box 866 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 

318/442-7773 

Sunday School - 9:30 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:45 a m. 

Wednesday Night Supper • 5:15 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:30 P.M. 

AMITE: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Comer of Laurel and Olive Streets 
P.O. box 272 
Amite, Louisiana 70422 
Sunday School - 9:45 A M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 a m. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 7:00 P.M. 

Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the 
first Friday each month at 7:30 P.M. across the 
street in an old church 
Church phone - 504/748-7135 
BAKER: 

Norths)de Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504/775-2082 

Sunday school - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening worship 7:00 P.M. 

Sign Language Classes - Wednesday 6:00 P.M. for 
youth and adults 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
620 East Madison Ave 
Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 
318/281-6885 
Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship 11:00 A.M. 
Church Training (Sun.) - 6:00 P.M 
Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
wednesday-Blble Class for Deaf - 6:30 P.M. 

BATON ROUGE: 

First Baptist Deaf Mission 
529 convention street 
P.O. Box 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

504/343-8324 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Morning worship -10:30 AM. 

Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper 
Wednesday Night Bible Study - 6:30 P.M. 

BOSSIER CITY: 

Barksdale Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2535 Barbara Street 

Bossier City, Louisiana 71112 

318/742-1641 

Sunday School - 9:40 a m. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 AM. 

Church Training • 6.00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship • 7:00 P.M 
Wednesday Prayer service - 7:15 P.M. 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

901 west Main 

Houma, Louisiana 70360 

504/851-2520 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:15 A.M. 
Sunday Evening worship • 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:20 P.M. 
LAFAYETTE: 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 
1301 Lafayette Street 
P. 0. Box 2518 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318/233-1412 VOlce/TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 volce/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Morning worshlp-9.45 A.M. 
Sunday Bible Study-11:00 A.M. 

LAKE CHARLES: 

Sale Street Baptist Dpaf Chapel 
1631 west Sale Road 
P.O. Box 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318/477-3463 voice /tty (Office) 
318/896-4549 voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Bible Study - 6:00 P.M 
Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
MONROE: 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

1001 Forsythe 

Monroe, Louisiana 71201 

318/325-3174 

MORGAN CiTY: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

822 East Boulevard 

Morgan City, Louisiana 70380 

504/384-5920 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 AM. 
Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer service - 7:15 P.M. 


NATCHITOCHES: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
508 Second Street 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 
318/352-3737 
Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 AM. 

(Partial Interpretation for children with an 
extended session) 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Baptist Deaf Mission 
6118 Canal Boulevard 
New Orleans. Louisiana 70124 
504/482-3109 VOtce/TTY 
504/486-6231 Vdce/TTY 
Sunday school - 9:15 AM. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:30 AM. 

Sunday Evening worship - 6:00 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer service - 7:00 P.M. 

Office Open Monday - Friday¬ 
s' A.M -3:30 P.M 

Movies on 2nd and 4th weekend of each month 
Regular Sunday Evening Fellowships 

RUSTON: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

200 South Trenton 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 

318/255-4628 

SHREVEPORT: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 
543 Ockley Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 
318/865-0994 TTY or Voice 
Sunday School - 9:45 AM. Dodd Hall No. 125 
Morning worship -11:00 A.M. - Frost Chapel 
Evening worship 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall no. 125 
Wednesday Family Supper - 5:00 P.M. - 
Fellowship Hall 

Bible Study - 6:45 P.M. - Fellowship Hall no. 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7:00 P.M. 

Activity Building (once a month) 

Captioned Films - 7:00 p.m. - Dodd Hall 
no. 125 (twice a month) 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo, IA 50701 

ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m. 
Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 

(319) 234-4208 (voice) 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 

Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams, Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.; Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 


When in the Nation’s Capital . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Rlvardala, Rlvardala, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 Wast Main Avanua 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor¬ 
ship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Ntwnan Avs., East Point, Georgia 
30344 

All services signed for the deaf Sunday services 
11 00 a m and 7:00 p.m Take Highway 166—Main 
Street Exit Phone 404-753-7025 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Barry Rd., Rta. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.rp. and 6:0C 
p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


FIVE POINTS MISSIONARY 
BAPTIST CHURCH 

502 Jordan Street at the corner of Sauls 
Wilson, NC 27893 (919) 243-4149 

Welcomes You! 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 

Morning Worship 11:00 a.n>. 
Evening Worship 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Services 6:30 p.m. 

All services interpreted 
If traveling 1-95 in North Carolina 
stop to worship with us. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


In Los Angeles area, worship at 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 

23W371 Armitaga Ava., Qian Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filar Avanua East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ava., Rockvilla, 
Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
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When in Nashville area, welcome to . . 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avanut, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 

Bible study, 9:45 a m.; worship, 10:50 a m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 

Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 —Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 

"Promoting Christianity Among the DeaT 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, III. 51106 

A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST—DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abllono, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame-, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Avo., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 at Starr 
Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
15S E. Suporior, Chicago, IL 60611 

Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocoso of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Stroot, Landovor Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Maas every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Th rector 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral AastyAsst. Dir. 


ST. BERNARD'S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avonuo 33, Los Angolas, CA 90065. 

Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Contra, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Avo., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 

Telephone: (303) 455*1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 

Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Soward Stroot, Omaha, NB 68104 

Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.SS.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., Now Orleans, La. 
70117 

(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by apcial. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educ ational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


EPISCOPAL 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 

St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 

All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 

Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil¬ 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 

The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Avo., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. Fellow¬ 
ship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
633 W. Wisconsin Avo., Milwaukoo, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com¬ 
munication. 

Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s A St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culvor Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 

36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn¬ 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays—Cathedral 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS* MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary’s Chapel 

6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd. and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild. 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Friday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 

23 Thomson Rd.,West Hartford, CT. 06107 
TTY/and voice: 203-561-1144 


St. Martin's Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253 
0797. 

The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 
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Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 

ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

1210 Locust St. 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dennison Av«. S West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. MIchMCs Church 
Klllean Park, Colon la, Naw York 

Each Sunday, 2:00 pjn. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulavard 
Fort Laudardala, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 

1160 Lincoln St., Danvar, Colorado 
Tal. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadalphla, Pa. 

Serving the deaf in Southeastern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen’s Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia. PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 

The Ven. Camille Desmarals, President 
2201 Cadar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 
or 

The Rev. Arthur Steldemann, Ex. Secy. 
42S Somer s et 
St. Louis, Missouri 83110 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

209 East 16th Street 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 

New York, N Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 

Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


Welcome to 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Oilfttam Road, Kansas City, Mo. 84114 

Worship every Sunday, 10:3 0 a.m. 

Rev. LaVem Maas, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor’s residence, TTY 722-0602 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 

Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 
TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 

OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

John St. 6 Doxtor Avo., Seattle, WA 

(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 

8861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Visiting New York "Fun" City 9 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 

1100am Sunday Worship (10:00 a m 
June-July-August! 

Rev Frederick Anson. Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St. Roosevelt Ave 
and lRT-74th St Subways 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the pastor. 
Services are every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. Bible class is 
every Sunday at 10:00a.m. 531-2761 (TTY and voice) 

Rev. I rank Wagenknecht, Pastor 
Rev. Glen Borhart, Assistant Pastor 


We are happy to greet you at 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Frosno, CalH. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9 15 am. 

Every Sunday. Bible Class, 9 15 am. Worship Serv 
ice, 10:30 a m (interpreted! 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantina Pfcwy. 

Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 am. Thursdays. 8 p.m 
Rev. C. Roland "G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help 9 Phone (201 > 485-2260 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at 

JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Nawton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 
during school year at 9:30 a.m 

Rev Richard Reinap. Pas tor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 

Just across the street from TSD 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde. pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

First and third Sunday of ever> month. 

Maryland and 15th Ave., Phoenix, Arts. 

Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 

St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 

807 N. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Arts. 

Rooms 1 and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lav Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 83103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314i 725-8349 
Rev Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
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JEWISH 


Welcome to . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OP THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. SkMmort, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a m 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev Shirrel Petzoldt. Pastor 


Need help 9 Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 

Sun worship 2 p.m. —June-Aug. 1 p m 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone <914) 375-0599 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ava., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY»: Ch 688-0312 or 651-6720 
Every Sunday: or 621-8950 

Bible Class 
Worship Service 

Ervin R Oermann, pastor 
Paul G Consoer. lay minister 


10:00 A M 
11 00 A M 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a m 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a m 
Rev Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 

13580 Osboma St., Arlata. Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 
Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 
noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 


National Congress of 
fewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Lo 6 Angeles, California 90034 

Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 
20 Gordon Road 
Erdenheim,PA 19118 

Alexandar Flaischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1982 NCJD CONVENTION 

Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

August 4-81982 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ava.) 

Haw York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 Wast 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11 00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


Whan in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed 
Bible Study andFri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 

Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Canter St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact. Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-641 1 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10 45 am, 3rd Sunday, September through June 


In the Los Angeles area . . . 

SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 

1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 

Signed worship services every Sunday. 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Voicc) 


UNITED METHODIST 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 

2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayno, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m ; church service, 11 00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11 45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 
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JOIN 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


□ Individual Membership $15.00 

Enclosed is my check for: | | Husband-Wife Membership 25.00 

f 1 Family Membership 35.00 

(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 

NAME___ 

ADDRESS___ 

CITY — _STATE_ZIP_ 

□ Subscription only, $6.00 per year, $11.00 for two years. 

Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 

GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha welcome) from . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


LRAD 

LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. INC. 
9005 Lew Dr.. Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501) 565-4.174 
7 p.m -1 a.m.. Fridays .V: Saturdays 


When in New Hampshire, come to the 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 

ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 

4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
of each month. 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 

Largest club for the deaf on Florida's West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
1st and 3rd Saturday evenings. Communicate 
with Russell DeHaven, President, 2416 Blind 
Pond Avenue, Lutz. FL 33549, Telephone: 
(813) 949-342$ (TTY). 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to “OKCAD” 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Saturday rtight. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

So. Park Community Center 
4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, WA 98409 

Welcome-Open every 4th Saturday night 
of the month. 

Bill Fritch, President 
Jerry Pettie, Vice President 
Mary Bowlen, Secretary 
Joe Okada, Treasurer 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 

Henry P. Senft, Secretary 


“OUR WAY’* 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Clyde Cassady 


IMPACT Advertising 

CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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You deserve a TDD 
toll-free reservation line. 



industry to offer this service. But we feel you deserve 
our full attention. 

And you deserve more. You deserve service that’s 
not only fast but friendly. You deserve a personal 
welcome. A lot of respect And extra help whenever 
you need it including free maps and directions. 

Now you can reserve a car at any of more than 

_ 2,500 locations worldwide simply by 

pTm calling our special toll-free number 

for TDD users 800-328-6323. In 
Minnesota call 800-862-2134. 

|Well give your reservation 
National attention. 


At National Car Rental we believe all our customers 
deserve National attention. 

That’s why we’ve installed a Plantronics VuPhone to 
make it possible for people with speech or hearing 
problems to reserve a car by phone. Now you can make 
advance car rental reservations by simply calling a toll- 
free telephone number. 

VuPhone is also compatible with all other . 
TDDs, including teletype machines. So 
now reserving a car is faster and t 

easier than ever. ^ 

At this time, we’re the V 

only major company in our 


DCCO-200-10N-A SEPbl 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
DRAMA DEPT ~ BOX 100 
7TH £. FLORIDA AVE N£ 
WASHINGTON DC 20002 


Ybu deserve 


VuPhone is a registered 
trademark of Plantronics, Inc., 
Santa Cruz, California. 


National attention. 





